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For the Companion. 
STROTHER’S CHOICE. 


The people of Oakville chose to call their an- 
nual picnic in harvest home; but except that it 
was held in the autumn, and that the harvest 
moon usually lighted the young people home at 
night, crops, granaries or farmers had but little 
to do with it. 

Oakville was a college town. The society was 
made up largely of the professors and their 
families. These, with a few other leading peo- 
ple, had made acustom of spending a day in 
October in the woods. 

Only a very few of the students were ever bid- 
den, and these not such as the professors espe- 
cially desired to honor, but were boys who 
rank:d highest with the young ladies as good 
dressers and gallants. 

When John Strother, therefore, received his 
invitation, he was as surprised, and, it must be 
confessed, as delighted as Haman, when called 
to the Queen’s banquet. It was Fred Airley, 
who brought it to him. Fred’s sisters were lead- 
ers among the young people in Oakville. 

John turned the dainty note over and over, 
and then gave a queer, quizzical look over the 
bare garret in which he sat. 

Fred quite understood the look. Strother had 
been a coal-digger, had gone to night-school, had 
hired out with a farmer in summer, gone to pub- 
lic school in winter, saved penny by penny, un- 
til he had worked his way to colleze. He had 
hired this loft, lived on mush and salt, and milk, 
until now he was ready for graduation, having 
taken the first honors of his class. Women, so- 
ciety, fashion, were as alien matters to him as 
the concerns of the Sandwich Islanders. 

“Why, they know nothing of me!’ he stam- 
mered. 

Airley stroked his moustache. 
know all about you, Strother!”’ 

“Know that?”’—— glancing again about his 
wretched garret, and changing color. 

“Precisely. Iron bed, work at nights, mush 
and milk, and all! It’s all known, somehow, 
among the women, and they’re ready to put you 
on a pedestal, or feed you with ice-cream, or 
plum-cake, or in any other practicable way to 
make a lion of you for the rest of your life. 
Jean Paul, or any other genius who emerged 
from a garret—you have been likened to them 
all. And Iam to produce you at the harvest 
home for universal homage and admiration!” 

“You’re not chaffing me, Airley ?”’ 

“Pon honor, never was more serious. The 
fact is, 1 fancy you’ll find the role of lion rather 
troublesome before you have done with it. Each 
individual one of the girls intends to play Bea- 
trice to your Dante, and win your lifelong grat- 
itude by the recognition she gives of your tal- 
ent. Society is in haste to acknowledze venius, 
Tay Aunt told me to-day, and then old Dr.”—— 
Fred stopped abruptly. “But you’ll come?” 

“Yes, I’ll come.” 

John folded and refolded the note, a pleased, 
almost tender smile on his face. He was a gen- 
ial, warm-hearted young fellow, and naturally 
had longed, many a time, for a chance to know 
something of the pleasant home life, the gay and 
gentle women, and the domestic comforts and 
affection which were every day matters to the 
other boys, but from which he was shut out. 

Fred hesitated. ‘About—about clothes, Stroth- 
er?” 

John glanced at his Sunday suit of coarse 
tweed hanging on the wall. 

“That will answer,” he said, quickly. “We 
will be out of doors. A dress suit would not be 
fitting.” 

“Allright. We'll expect you.” Airley saun- 
tered off. “Strother has his own ideas as to the 
proprieties, eh ?”’ he muttered, as he went. 

The day of the harvest home was warm and 
clear. They had chosen the thick woods on the 
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side of a sloping hill for the plaee of meeting, in 
front of which stretched one of the loveliest 


mothers sat grouped in the shade, and flocks of 
pretty girls, gayly dressed, fluttered here and 
there in the sunshine. 

“Here hecomes! Here hecomes! Bring him 
up, Fred! Introduce him.” 

Fred Airley was talking to an old man, ina 
queer, old-fashioned dress of gray. He rose 
slowly when his sisters called him. 

“You will remember to say nothing, Freder- 
ick,” said the man. 

“JT will remember, sir.” 

He led Jolin up to the eager group. They were 
well-bred, modest girls, if they were a little ro- 
mantic; and the lad was surprised to find how 
soon he felt at home among them. 

“They are more simple and unpretending in 
their manners than ~ washerwoman,” he 
thought. 

But he could not but see that he was a curi- 
osity and wonder to them. They paused when 
he spoke, as though waiting for some brilliant 
epigram. A man who could live on corn-meal 
for four years, to gratify his thirst for knowl- 
ede, must have, they thought, genius; that im- 
palpable, divine something, which school-boys 
and girls so devoutly adore. 

John detected, too, some furtive glances of cu- 
riosity directed toward him as the cake and lem- 
onade were handed round. 

“Do they think I have forgotten how to, chew 
ordinary food?” he thought, laughing. 

It was a new world to him. The friendliness, 
the gay laughter, the jesting, the agreeable non- 
sense that meant nothing, were so different from 
his hard, earnest, working life! He forgot that 
in a month he would have done with college, 
that life was then to begin, without funds, in- 
fluence, or a dollar in his pocket. 

There were two or three servants on the ground 
to attend to the dinner, and among them John 
noticed one old man in a queer suit of gray, with 
keen eyes, under grizzly brows, which followed 
him persistently wherever he went. 

“It is impertinent in a fellow of that rank to 
stare at a gentleman so!”’ he thought, forgetting 
the coal-digging days. 

The flattery, like new wine, had mounted to 
his head. Indeed, as the day wore on, its ef- 
fects became painfully apparent to a cool ob- 
server. Strother not only talked loud, but ab- 
sorbed the eonversation wherever he went, as if 
conscious of acknowledged wit and sense. He 
affected a certain jaunty manner, too, such as 
was natural to Fred Airley. 

In talking to one or two of the girls, encour- 
aged by their admiring, innocent faces, he al- 
luded darkly to his trials in search of knowl- 
edge, of the privations which had set him apart 
from more favored men. Im short, instead of 
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out any especial talent, had conquered success 
through sheer doggedness, he became a gloomy, 
Byronic cynic, whose lips, he gave the girls to 
understand, had been touched with poetic fire. 
Fred Airley strolled to the side of the old man 
in gray. 
“What do you think, sir?” he said, anxiously. 
“Will he do? Poor Strother! I trust you will 
approve him. When college is over, he is abso- 
lutely penniless and friendless.” 
“T think well of the boy,” shaking his head, 
though somewhat sourly. ‘‘No lad of that age 
could live as he has done, without native force, 
and the persistence which makes a scholar. 
You tell me, too, that he has confined himself 
almost exclusively to the natural sciences? Yes? 
That looks well, very well. But I will observe 
him farther. If he turns outa snobbish, silly boy, 
bewildered by this first glimpse of society, I’ll 
have none of him.” 
“But, sir, you judge hastily.” 
“That will do, Frederick. One afternoon is 
as good atestasayear. A drop of acid tries 
gold as well as a gallon.” 
He nodded sharply to Fred to walk off, and he 
obeyed, going to his father. 
“T think it is too bad that I can’t give Strother 
a hint. Dr. Moor had determined, if satisfied 
with him, to make him one of his exploring 
staff. There would be a sure salary for three 
years, and promotion into government service if 
he deserved it. Such a chance will never offer 
again!” 
“Strother is already a student of natural his- 
tory?” 
“As far as the college can carry him. The 
doctor thinks that is but the A, B, C, of science, 
and so it is. But John is a thorough lover of 
his profession, little as he knows of it. Look at 
that! What can possess the fellow to make such 
a fool of himself? These girls have completely 
turned his head. The doctor will have nothing 
todowith him. If I could only give him a hint!” 
“No. Let the boy alone. Dr. Moor is right. 
If the flattery of a few silly girls ¢an turn his 
head, he is made of but poor material, Fred.” 
The evening began to darken into twilight. 


to going home. 
without seeing him. 
enough!’ 


rest. Why not?” 


The different groups gathered closer, preparatory 


John Strother came up to Fred, as he stood 
apart, the queer old man near by. But John 
was so eager and anxious that he brushed by 
“I say, Airley, I am invited 
to Miss Farnsworth’s ball for Tuesday evening!” 

“Oho! You are turning into a butterfly, sure 


** After being a grub so long,’ you would have 
said. Yes; anc I like to use my wings with the 


glad that Strother had a little glimpse of pleas- 
ure. Parties, and crushes, and suppers, were 
trifling things, and not going to help him with 
his work. But if the poor fellow fancied 
them—— 

“Why not, indeed?” he said. 
you’re asked, John.” 

Strother blushed and stammered, looked at 
Fred, and then at the group of beautiful girls, 
who were buzzing and whispering together. 
“How can I go? These are all the clothes I 
have.” 

“That’s true! Well, John, I'll tell you what 
V’lldo. I can lend you the moncy to rig you out 
handsomely, and you shall go and enjoy the so- 
ciety with the best.” 

“But when could I pay you, Fred?” changing 
color with eagerness. 

“O, you'll pay me; neverfear. A fellow with 
your talent need never want a chance to make 
money. I’lltrustyou. Go tell Miss Farnsworth 
you'll go.” 

Strother walked away, and stood irresolute 
In all his life, he had never incurred a debt, and 
now, without a penny, or the way of making it, 
he was going to burden himself with the cost of 
useless finery, which he would never, probably, 
wear but the once. 

But that once! 5 
Be merciful to the lad. It was his first draught 
of the cup that leads thousands to their doom. 
Friendship! beauty! kind words! delicate flat- 
tery! He tasted them all for the first time, and in 
themselves he knew them to be harmless. The 
world was just opening its gates of pearl, and he 
must close them for the want of a paltry suit of 
clothes. 

For a little space, he stood peeling the bark 
off a tree, while Dr. Moor and Fred watched him, 
apart. 

“T was a blockhead! I ought not to have 
tempted him!” said Airley, angrily. 

“Tam glad you did. Let him alone!” 
Strother turned at the moment, and came 
briskly up, a smile on his ugly, pleasant face. 
“Pm afraid I wear an ass’s head, like Bottom, 
to-day, Fred. I must go back to my mush and 
salt. Your dainties have turned my brain.” 
“You won’t borrow the money, then?” 

“No. Many thanks. I was a fool to think of 
it. I have many a long year’s work between me 
and gala suits, and social assemblies.” 

“Then you shall come and work some of those 
years with me, young sir. You know me, I 
fancy. Dr. Moor.” 

John took off his cap respectfully. The old 
doctor tapped him on his broad breast, as if try- 
ing a piece of crockery, peering up into his face 
with his keen eyes. 

“T like the metal you’re made of, my lad. 
Come and see me to-morrow morning. [ll find 
out what you know.”’ 

And John Strother’s fortune was made. 


“Tm glad 


—_————_ +o —- — 
RAItsING STRAWBERRIES. 


Amateur gardeners in the country often pay 
a high price for the fruit and vegetables they 
raise. The editor of the Journal and Messenger, 
in speaking of a neighbor, whose potatoes cost 
him two dollars apiece, matches the story with 
another of his own experience in raising straw- 
berries: 

Ibis a good thing to have strawberries in the 
country; nay, what is the country without 
strawberries? My first year was lost in waiting 
for my predecessor’s planting to come to some- 
thing. Unhappy man! he had covered over the 
whole bed with a layer of stable manure three 
inches deep. It effectually kept the strawberries 
|from freezing by burning them up. A few 
plants of pre-eminent strength of constitution 
alone survived the conflagration. 

It only remained that his successor on the 
place should show mankind that he knew a 
thing or two about strawberries; and so, when 
spring came, a visit was made to an Ishmaelite 








the good-humored, persistent fellow, who, with- 
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forthwith 800 plants at one cent each were duly 
paid for, taken home with pride, laid out in good 
ground, with tape-line, and dibble, and trowel, 
all secundem artem. The next year there were 
perhaps a dozen strawberries of the Washington 
monercl breed. But, patience! strawberries don’t 
do well the first year; and so, with mouths wa- 
tering for strawberries, we waited until the sec- 
ond year. The entire crop amounted to about 
two saucers full, of all sorts of colors, and all 
sorts of tarts. I think that one bed would have 
furnished a sample of male plants of every va- 
ricty known to the books. But, like Botany 
Bay, there were not females enough to save the 
colony; and the bed was allowed to drift to 
weeds and subsequent cabbages. My Walnut 
Strect Ishmaclite had swindled me on plants. 

An account current of that strawberry patch 
might be stated thus: 


Cr. To plants. ........ccccccccee ecccece cocceee $8 
“ service of African, say twenty days... 20 
$28 


Dr. By two saucers of sour strawberries— 


28 strawberries at $1 each........... soese $28 


This story fairly matches my friend’s potato 
story. 
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For the Companion. 
TINY AND HER ROMEO. 
By Oaroline Whipple Flanders. 

Among the many beautiful but dull villages 
along the picturesque banks of the Connccti- 
cut River, none, perhaps, are more attractive 
than the elm-shaded town, which, for very good 
reasons, must be nameless here. 

Scarcely a summer went by, but some brain- 
wearicd, city-worn merchant fancied he had 
found in it the identical happy valley, of which 
he had been dreaming all the days of his busy 
life. But when he had wintered among its snow- 
drifts, and endured the obtrusive curiosity of his 
new neighbors a little, he sold out his rural par- 
adise to the highest bidder, and returned to Go- 
tham, protesting it was better to die in harness 
than to vegetate like a country cabbage. 

In course of time, a bachelor came that way, 
and was seized with the usual sentimental mias- 
ma. He purchased an elegant stone mansion 
that had changed owners several times, paying 
for it in gold, much to the astonishment of the 
villagers, who at once elevated him upon the so- 
cial pedestal as the golden calf of the township. 

Col. Romeo was a middle-aged, good-looking 
gentleman, of casy manners, who rather en- 
joyed, than otherwise, the gaping admiration of 
his rural friends. Perhaps he took a sly satis- 
faction in their open-eyed wonder, for no sooner 
had his silver, and china, and cut glass, which 
were all monogrammed in the most approved 
fashion, been consigned to their respective clos- 
ets, than he announced his intention of giving a 
house warming which should heat the stone 
mansion so thoroughly that it should never 
again become cool to his friends and neighbors. 

The colonel, moreover, very soon purchased 
the most central pew in the most fashionable 
church in the place, and ordered an upholsterer 
from the city to arrange it in the most approved 
style for Sabbath day comfort. The carpets, 
and cushions, and racks, and footstools, and 
Bibles, and hymn books were as elegant as 
money could procure; and there was, beside, at 
the end of the pew which Mrs. Romeo might 
some day occupy, a cunningly inlaid elbow- 
stand, upon which that mythical lady might 
rest her dainty head when, like other fashiona- 
ble ladies, she was disposed to sleep during the 
sermon, , 

Now we do not pretend to uphold the colonel 
in his ostentation in religious matters. His 
money could have been better spent on the poor 
of the church. We are only narrating events. 
This wonderful pew became the délight and envy 
of many of the chureh-goers, and was just be- 
hind the one owned and occupied by Squire 
Dowell, which gentleman had hitherto been re- 
garded as the great man about town. 

“The Squire,” as he was usually called, was 
as regular in his attendance upon divine service 
as public men should be, especially those who 
have such large and beautiful daughters to edu- 
cate as Squire Dowell had. The daughters were 
three in number, all stylish, richly attired, and 
accustomed to their full quota of admiration. 
Mrs. Dowell had not outlived her feminine at- 
tractions, either, so that the squire could well 
be pardoned for the paternal pride with which 
he invariably stood at the pew door, hatin hand, 
and allowed his stately family to glide in, one by 
one, and settle themselves with the usual rustle 
and fuss of over-dressed women. 

When the Dowells were seated, and the atten- 
tion of the congregation had resumed its natural 
channel, ‘Finy, a kind of humble companion, 
who was really kept in the position of half wait- 





ing maid in the family, used to creep up the 


aisle, and through the half open pew door, as if 
she thought, poor thing, that she was not good 
enough to go to heaven in the company of such 
grand people. : 

Now, Col. Romeo had one good habit, if no 
more, and that was to be in his place in church 
in good season. He was also an observing man, 
and rather liked to study human nature, and for 
some reason which I haven’t time to give now, 
he seemed to have found that Tiny was a good 
subject upon which to exercise his powers of 
analysis and speculation. His honest eyes 
never failed to see the child the moment her fad- 
ed hat appeared, and every time he saw her 
shrink into the few inches space assigned to her, 
he felt a threb of resentment, as if somehow she 
was. snubbed, and in some way needlessly re- 
pressed, or imposed upon. 

Tiny, in time, became conscious of his kindly 
sympathetic gaze, and, like all confiding natures, 
was attracted by it. 

As is frequently the case in families where 
poor relations, or companions,.are dependent, 
Tiny was dressed in the cast-off garments of her 
superiors in social position. Not a ribbon was 
transferred from the Misses Dowell’s bonnets to 
hers, not a dress was made over, but the keen- 
eyed colonel made a note of it. But Tiny, un- 
conscious of the examination of her toilet, sat 
with her large eyes fixed reverentially upon the 
minister, her whole warm, devotional young 
heart being painted upon her truthful face. 

One day, a package came to Squire Dowell’s, 
in charge for Miss Tiny. It was sent by express, 
and prepaid, and the whole united curiosity of 
the Dowells could not make the deliverer of the 
package know any thing about its antecedents. 

Tiny didnot have the first examination of the 
package—no, nor the second, nor third; but her 
delight was all the same when she beheld the 
tasteful dress, bonnet and mantle it contained, 
with kid gloves to match, and gaiters, and such 
trifles as adorn young people. 

“It was just like a fairy tale,” she said, half 
laughing, half crying; but then, she knew she 
was just like Cinderella, and she had been dream- 
ing all the long years such sweet dreams of 
fairy land that it did not seem half so strange to 
her, as to the three young ladies, who had never 
received so mysterious a present in their lives. 

Evidently, no one suspected who the donor 
could be, for the youngest Miss Dowell appeared 
at church the next Sabbath, with the crisp new 
dress, while her elder sister sported the mantle. 

When the second annual house warming took 
place, fruit was in perfection, and Col. Romeo 
came to invite the Dowells in person, and to ask, 
as a favor, that Tiny might come to assist his 
housckeeper, and remain to the party, as some 
other young people would do, with whom she 
was acquainted. 

The days of preparation were joyous ones to 
Tiny. She flitted over the mansion in the fullest 
exuberance of girlish and innocent happiness, 
now frosting the cakes for the fastidious cook, 
now heaping the fruits im rare dishes, which to 
look at, was a delight and wonder to her. But 
best of all was the grouping and arranging of 
the flowers, which the colonel proposed to trust 
entirely to her skill. 

Never had Tiny seen such wealth and luxuri- 
ance of bloom, never such lavish adornment of 
what was delicate to the sense. <A new life was 
developed within her. She was a woman, with 
& woman’s love for all things beautiful and 
pure, and now she beheld with her eyes, and 
clasped with her hands, the poetic visions she 
had fancied ouly existed in her imagination. 

The morning preceding the party, Tiny stood 
among the folds of the lace drapery, fastening 
a myrtle spray, when Col. Romeo came into the 
room, and stood looking at her. ‘Tiny returned 
his smile as she observed him, then stepped 
towards him, with the myrtle still in her hands. 

“Col. Romeo,” she said, “I know, now, who 
sent me that package by express.” 

“And how do you know? and who do you 
think it was?” 

“There is but one Col. Romeo in the world,” 
Tiny said, triumphantly. 

The house warming was a very brilliant af- 
fair, as every one said. Whenever the flowers 
received attention, which they frequently did, the 
colonel said, carelessly, but as if ‘he was never 
weary saying it,— 

“Yes, they are very well arranged, for Tiny!” 

Sometime in the autumn, Squire Dowell was 
surprised by a visit from Col. Romeo, during 
which he asked and received permission to edu- 
cate Tiny at his own expense, although he 
wished her to remain ignorant of her obligations 
to himself. She was accordingly placed at an 
eligible boarding-school, and in due time gradu- 
ated very creditably to herself and friends. 

I never knew exactly how Col. Romeo man- 
aged to weo and win Tiny, but the last time I 
spent a summer in the Happy Valley, Tiny was 





installed as mistress of the stone mansion, and 
was very punctual in availing herself of the in- 
laid elbow-stand at the head of the colonel’s pew. 

The Dowells occupied their slip in front, as 
usual, but we fancied they did not take quite so 
much pains to bow to the colonel as they did 
formerly. 

When the Dowells came to eall upon ys, we 
ventured to congratulate them upon Tiny’s good 
fortune; but the youngest of the daughters cried 
out, with rather more irritation than was quite 
ladylike,— 

“T can’t speak of that stupid colonel with any 
patience. Don’t you think he sent Tiny a pack- 
age by express, with a suit of clothing all made 
up in the latest style, and we supposed, of course, 
it came from a distant relative of hers that lived 
in New York, who used, once in a great while, 
to send her trifles. 

“Well, what should we do, but take that dress, 
and mantle, and other fixin’s, and wear them to 
church, right before the face and eyes of that 
sly, artful man! They were just as good for 
Tiny, you know, after a little of the new was 
worn off; but just think how disgraeeful it was 
for us to sit there, right in front of that man, 
Sunday after Sunday, with his dry goods on, 
and he smirking at us in his heart all the while. 

“We have been trying to have father sell our 
pew, and let us go farther back, but he says he 
won't sit behind the colonel, any how. But it 
makes me so nervous, every Sunday, to think of 
what has happened, that I feel as though I was 
wearing that dress all the days of my life, and 
the colonel was pointing his finger at us! You 
can guess how much we enjoy the Sabbath ex- 
ercises.”” | 

Yes, we could guess, and so can the reader. 
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For the Companion. 
THE WAIF OF THE GAYLORDS. 
By Alice Robbins. 

“T think thisis the hardest world!”’ exclaimed 
Nancy Wells, setting down her milk can in the 
snow, and feeling half a mind to sit down with 
it, and have a good cry. “It’s nothing but work 
from morning till night. And such work! I 
wish father hadn’t died; I wish we weren’t so 
poor; I don’t believe any body is suffering just 
as I am, this bitter morning.” 

Nancy had just a shade of an excuse for this 
complaining, for it was a bitter morning. The 
wind blew in great gusts, whirling the snow with 
it, so that though the sun was shining its best and 
bravest, there was a perpetual storm of snow- 
flakes in the air. All the fields were covered 
deep. The trees hung loaded and glittering with 
their white treasures. The fences, in some pla- 
ces, were quite lost sight of, and yet the paths 
were discernible. 

“I’ve a great mind not to go to the Gaylords,” 
she said, rubbing her benumbed hands. “What’s 
the use of pitying such folks? Mother said the 
baby might starve, they’re so poor, and wretch- 
ed, and drunken. Ah, the poor, pretty little 
thing, though! And Betty, who can’t even go 
to school, because of her rags! I'll go, and give 
her a kind word, anyhow. Perhaps the baby 
would starve, and it’s just the image of little 
Nell!” 

Little Nell was Nancy’s baby sister, who had 
died a year before, and at thought of her and 
the likeness, Nancy’s face grew brighter. 

She was taking milk to one of the most wretch- 
ed families on the outskirts of the town. The 
family lived in a lonely habitation just beyond 
the clump of trees that soon came within the 
range of her vision. 

“What a qucer smell!’”’ she muttered, as she 
went on; “I wonder if the woods are on fire, 
anywhere,” and Nancy put down her pail again, 
gave an extra coil to the thick woollen com- 
forter that her mother had knit for her, clapped 
her hands till they were red, and then went on. 

Considering the work that fell to her share, 
Nancy was a telerably happy little girl. To be 
sure, she had to get up while it was dark, and 
help her mother, who was quite lame, to make 
the fire, and get breakfast. Then, there was 
Jenny, the white cow, to milk and feed, and all 
the out-door chores to be attended to. But then, 
as Nancy often said, having always had to do it, 
she was as strong as a boy, and it only came 
hard in winter, for she loved work. 

Her father had paid for the tiny house, before 
he died, so that they were not turned homeless 
upon the world; but there were the bread, and 
butter, and meat, and clothes to be provided, so 
Jenny’s mother knit for all the country round, 
and Nancy sold milk and eggs to eke out their 
slender income, and so they never really suffered. 
All the families they supplied with milk paid 
them well, but the Gaylords—a thriftless,-miser- 
able set, who had once been well te do, as the 
saying is, but were now so poor and drunken 
they had but few well wishers. 





Because they were so thriftless and wretched, 
however, the good widow pitied them; and their 
dear, innocent baby, not yet a year old, drew 
upon her sympathies, strongly, the more so as it 
brought back the image of her own wee, crow- 
ing toddler. 

The queer smell that Nancy had noticed grew 
stronger, as she went forward, and she began to 
look round, here and there, and sniff the air, 
Just a turn in the path, a few steps forward, and 
she gave a great cry, setting down her milk can, 
The miserable hut, With its windows stuffed with 
rags, was gone, and in its place the blackened 
ruins of the unhappy home. 

0, dear, dear, dear!” quivered Nancy, utterly 
unnerved, “where are they all? and such a bit- 
ter cold night!” 

Just then she heard afaint moan. Frightened 
and tearful, she could hardly resolve what to do, 
but, presently, she crept round by what was once 
the chimney of the house, and there, lying in the 
melted snow, as near as possible to a still smoul- 
dering, burning mass, lay Betsy Gaylerd, so 
white, so suffering, that Nancy hid her face in 
her hands, and sobbed outright. 

“O, Nancy, I think God sent you,” said the 
girl, faintly. ‘‘I prayed so hard to Him! We 
couldn’t get no help, youknow. It happened in 
the night, and—O, how dreadful it was!” she 
sighed, with a quivering lip. 

“How did it happen?” asked Nancy, kneeling 
down beside her. 

“Poor little Jimmy was taken sick, yesterday, 
and father got drink somewhere. He brought it 
home in a stone jug for medicine, but he and 
mother drank too much. How the fire took I 
don’t know. Ionly know I tried to save ’em, 
but I couldn’t—O, I couldn’t!” 

“What!” cried Nancy, with a look of horror 
in her eyes, “burnt to death!’ The girl nodded, 
faintly. 

“Yes, they are all gone,” she faltered, a few 
tears falling down her white cheek. “I got into 
the room, and caught little Meg up, and ran off 
with her. Then I went back, and tried to rouse 
them—tried to drag them—but it did no good. 
The timbers fell in, and struck me, too. I could 
only crawl out here, and I think—I think I am 
dying.” 

“O, no, Betty. Let me go somewhere, and 
get help. You'll live,” said Nancy, crouching 
down beside her. 

“Don’t leave me, Nancy, don’t,” cried the girl, 
with a begeeching look; “I can’t last long, I 
know I can’t, for every breath I draw is pain. 
You and your mother have been so good to us, 
Nancy! I want to thank you now. O, Iam so 
glad you came! It was hard, lying here, and 
dying all alone.” 

Nancy was silent, striving with all her might 
to realize the situation. The wind had gone 
down a little, and it was quite warm whicre she 
was. She did not suffer from the cold now, but 
the intense excitement was almost too much for 
her. She felt that she ought to fly for help, but 
something in the face of the sufferer, in her 
pleading eyes, restrained her. 

“T ll stay with you, Betty, if you say I must,” 
she said, softly. 

“You must, you must,”’ was the impetuous re- 
sponse. ‘O, Nancy, why does God allow wicked 
men to sell, or to give, poor folks that dreadful 
whiskey? Ithas ruined us. It has killed my 
father, my mother, and little Jimmy; and I shall 
go, too. Whiskey did it all, Nancy.” 

Presently, the poor girl complained of thirst, 
and Nancy placed her milk can over some burn- 
ing coals, and gave her a draught of sweet, 
warm milk. It was the last office she could do 
for her. The cold gray tints of death were fast 
settling over the pale, sweet face. She could 
talk no longer, but as she turned her glance 
upon Nancy a beautiful smile illuminated her 
countenance. She looked steadfastly upward, 
and so died. 

Nancy was but a child, and a strange fear 
overcame her. She started to her feet, conscious 
that Betty had gone, and seized her milk can; 
but just then came to her startled ear the cry of 
a little babe. 

Nancy set down her burden, once more, and 
looked about her. Her impulse was to run, but 
she had sturdy nerves, and conquered it. 

Again, the cry of a child, shrill and piteous. 
Nancy went forward. An old pig-pen, built at 
some distance from the house, seemed to be the 
place from whence the sound proceeded, and 
thither Nancy turned her steps, with a quick- 
beating heart. 

Yes, there was a child there, under cover of 
the low roof, sheltered by the dirty straw. With 
trembling hands, Nancy groped about, till she 
drew forth something all enveloped in an old 
shawl, and O, joy! on uncovering its face, there 
was little Meg, the poor baby of the ill-fated 
Gaylords, The girl had carried it there for safe- 
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her parents, and save her little brother, but it 
was too late. 
Nancy had understood that this poor waif was 


ling knew no bounds. She hushed it, tenderly, 
pityingly; fed it, and then emptying the remains 
of the milk, she slung the can and measure over 
her shoulder, and sturdily proceeded on her way 
home. 

Now the snow might blow; there was no wind 
cool enough to chill her stout heart. She was 
going where a kind mother and a cheerful fire 
awaited her—to a home that had never been des- 
ecrated by drunkenness—to*toil that was cheered 
by loving words and gentle smiles. “And 0,” she 
whispered in her heart, “if mother will only keep 
the baby, how I will work for it!” 

Mrs. Wells stood at the open door, long before 
Nancy reached the house, wondering what bur- 
den she bore that looked so like a child. And 
when Nancy entered, and told her pitiful story, 
and the babe sat on her knee, looking about the 
strange habitation with grief on her lips, and 


tears in her pretty blue eyes, the mother-heart |, 


welled over. 

She kissed and blessed the poor little homeless 
waif, and fed it, while Nancy ran with her story 
te the Squire, who would hardly belicve it. 
When she came back, the dear eld high chair in 
the corncr had been brought out, and poor little 
Meg sat in it, crowing away, and playing with 
the cherished eas of the little child who was 
dead. 

“QO, mother, may we keep it?” half sobbed 
Nancy. ‘I’ll work a thousand times harder, if 
you will. She seems just like our own little 
baby.” 

Nancy’s mother had not the heart to say no, 
and the dreadful occurrence so stirred the feel- 
ings of the whole town that a handsome collec- 
tien was taken up for the poor little orphan’s 
benefit, and put into the hands of the good 
widow. 

And still I doubt not the man who sold the 
death-dealing whiskey to that unfortunatedrunk- 
ard, selis there still, sending out his poisonous 
fountains, unrebuked. 





For the Companion. 
ABOUT FOXES. 


Wary Reynard was one of the earliest and best 
known of all my wild-wood acquaintances, and, on 
the whole, I like him best of them all. Every An- 
glo-American knows that there is something im- 
mensely beguiling in the sight of a fox’s brush. 
Perhaps it is a penchant inherited from our fox- 
hunting ancestors across the seas; yet Reynard is 
unmistakably the ‘‘genius’’ among the quadrupeds. 

I have rarely come across him without being 
amused at some ew trick or shift of his to get out 
of a scrape. 

Only last week I had a very foolish adventure with 
one. I was going through the woods on my way to 
visit a “dead fall’’ I had made for marten in a spruce 
thicket near the top of a neighboring mountain. 

Following a little foot-path, worn by wild crea- 
tures, I heard a sharp, cur-like bark of a fox, a short 
distance above. Guessing that the animal was com- 
ing down the path, I stepped aside behind a low fir, 
and stood still. The fox had not seen me, and a 
moment later came in sight, trotting down the path. 
He was a fine ‘“‘woods-gray,”’ his great brush carried 
almost on a level with his back. 

I stood motionless until just as he came within a 
yard of the tree behind which I was standing, then 
Isprang out at him witha shout. Instantly Rey- 
nard dropped in a heap on the ground, and lay still, 
to all appearance, dead. I knew this was a mere 
dodge; but happening to think I would like to car- 
ry him home alive, I took out a strong leather string 
from my pocket, and tied his legs securely. Having 
done this I left him under the fir, to wait my com- 
ing back. The wily fellow did not so much as un- 
close an eye during the whole operation. Ten min- 
utes later I came back. There was no fox under the 
tree, but the string remained, ragged and broken by 
his teeth. 

One ef my first recollections is of the time when, 
armed with an old tin pan and a pestle, I was left 
to guard a young lamb from the foxes, while it fed 
and gambolled. It was at my early home in North- 
ern Maine, one of those pioneer clearings on the 
verge of the wilderness. Ah, how well I remember 
it—the long lake in front, winding away among the 
sombre “black growth,” with dark, wild peaks on 
the horizon around. 

The lamb had been brought from the town below, 
the first, it was hoped, of a future flock. Even now 
Iseem to see Reynard’s yellow back over the top of 
the “‘cradle-knolls,” working up towards the lamb, 
erouching and ping from stump to stump, with 
his sharp nose extended and eyes fixed, getting up 
in this way withim two or three rods to make a dash 
quick as thought. All my vigilance and drumming 
went for nothing. In an unguarded moment a fox 
got the lamb. 

For years it was impossible for my mother to keep 
acat. Tabby very naturally wanted to take moon- 
light walks, and Reynard was sure to snap her up. 
Finally, a friend at Portland sent us a gigantic old 
Thomas, the biggest cat he could find in the city, he 





match for any fox. A full account of the battles 
Tom had with the foxes would filla volume. Near- | 


He held his own pretty well, however, and, ex- 
cepting some ugly bites, he seemed fora long time 
to be the victor in all fights. But one night there 
came a dreadful battle. So fierce and protracted 
was it, that we at length ran out to the rescue. But 
it was too late, A large gray fox had killed poor 
Tom, and was dragging him off. We reached the 
battle-ground in time to save the corpus only, and 
the next morning Tom was buried, in great sorrow, 
under a poplar near the house. On the following 
night, however, the foxes dug him up. They were 
determined to have him, dead or alive. 

On the side of the mountain, half a mile to the 
northward, there was a steep bank of yellow earth 
and gravel. In the side of this were several fox 
holes, leading into an extensive burrow or den. 
Passing this bank about ten o’clock on any morn- 
ing, I was sure to hear a fox snoring inside. They 
frequently snore while sleeping! Their sleep is very 
sound, too. This I have always thought rather 
strange, considering their slyness and the acuteness 
of their senses when awake. 

Ionce came upon one, on a bright, sunny day, 
sound asleep ina clump of low hemlocks. Seeing 
him coiled up, I thought at first he was dead, he lay 
s0 still. So, instead ef knocking him on the head, I 
stepped up and gave him a slight kick, when up 
jumped Reynard, and cleared nearly arod by his 
first leap away. 

We are told, or at least left to infer, in the fable, 
that foxes love grapes. Apropes of that, I recollect 
my grandmother had a fine lot of tomatoes, one fall, 
and they were getting well ripened and red, when, 
one night, a fox, or rather a number of foxes, went 
into the garden and ateand gnawed nearly the whole 
of them. The soft mould was full of their tracks in 
the morning. 

One afternoon, in summer, while at a hay-clearing, 
or “hay-farm,” as such clearings are called, I saw two 
foxes take up a bumble-bees’ nest, placed in a bunch 
of dried grass on the ground. I don’t know when 
any little thing has so amused me. They wanted 
the honey, and yet were mortally averse to getting 
stung. As often as the enraged bees would dart at 
them, they would run, and dodge, and double, to 
avoid the insects, rolling over and over. 

I thought they killed many of the bees with quick 
blows from their paws. At any rate, they succeeded 
at last, in their attempt, and then scratching out the 
comb, they ate the honey with a great licking of 
tongues and swishing of tails. 

Once, while I was watching a fox, who was watch- 
ing near the form of some hares, a large lynx rushed 
out of a thicket and charged furiously on Reynard. 
The onslaught was so unexpected and sudden, that, 
fora moment, the fox was put at his best paces to 
keep out of reach of the long claws of his pursuer. 
But he soon distanced his more clumsy foe, and then, 
as if in derision, began to dodge him, and then dou- 


the lynx, until the animal became so exasperated, 
that he finally stepped and began to screech in very 
rage. This was an opportunity that I improved, 
and sent a bullet through him. The fox stared a 
moment at the smoke of my gun, and scuttled hasti- 
ly away. 

Their sense of smell is, doubtless, very acute. Yet 


me, without evincing the slightest suspicion of my 


tempting to shoot one that was pursued by hounds, 
by lying hidden near the trail they had made in 


another direction. 


dred miles from home. 
its charms under such circumstances. 


found in that curious attraction toward a centre. 


sorts. 
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said, His thought was, that this cat would be a 


foxes-seven Atte they were tro kept them 


ly every night he would be assaulted in the door- 
also destroyed, and her joy at finding the nurs- yard 


ble on him. He would keep within a yard or two of 


Ihave known a fox to approach within a yard of 


presence. While, on another occasion, when at- 


circling around a hill, the fox clearly scented me at 
a distance of fifty rods, and turned quickly away in 


When chased by hounds, a fox will rarely leave 
the district in which he is started. In almost every 
case he will ‘circle’ about some mountain or hill, 
going from one to another and back. It often hap- 
pens that they are finally run down and captured 
not twenty rods from the place from which they 
originally started. This is one of Reynard’s great 
mistakes; one that generally costs him.his life. For 
a fox will run a hundred miles, often two hundred, 
before he is overtaken. If, instead of ‘circling,’ he 
would only strike off on one course, north or south, 
and continue in it, no hunter would chase him a hun- 
Fox hunting would soon lose 


The reason why a fox circles, may, perhaps, be 


which constrains all animals, as well as men, te move 
in circles when frightened or bewildered. Some 
deem it due to the fox’s love for home,—the region 
where he has lived and ranged. But a fox has, in 
reality, very little love for home. Like the true, im- 
provident genius he is, Reynard rarely has a bur- 
row, or any fixed abode, to which he regularly re- 
He does not want the trouble of housekeep- 


The first winter after getting our hounds we ran 
down and dug out of their burrows ninety-three 
foxes. Of this number a few were ‘‘woods-grays,” 
or “‘crossed-grays,”’ (as they are indifferently called) 
and two were “‘silver-grays.’’ The fur of this last 
named variety is far more valuable than that of the 
others. A fair silver-gray is worth thirty dollars. 
Sometimes the silver-gray, from an abundance of the 
outer coat of long hair, looks to be quite black, es- 
pecially so at a little distance. The black foxes, of 
which we occasionally hear, are but silver-grays of 


Late, one spring, we dug out two litters of young 
h_ the: 
two'and ‘three’ ‘wonths | make 


| old, , they furnished the family an endless source ef 
amusement by their pranks and quarrcls. 

Foxes are very short-tempered creatures. The 

least provocation will bring on a game of cuffs and 
bites. These young ones were yellow, almost red on 
the back, with light gray breasts, black legs and 
large, prick ears, black on the outside, but almost 
white within. Their noses were very pointed, their 
tails thick furred, sparsely set with long, black hairs. 
We kept them ina large pen, covered over; and 
on throwing in food, such as a hare, or a leg of mut- 
ton, there would be a tremendous tussle. First, one 
would grab it, then two more would fasten on it and 
pull to get it away frem the first. But on getting 
possession of the meat, even the risk of losing it 
would not hinder them from dropping it, to fly at 
the first one, to bite him, by way of punishment. 
While doing this, some of the rest would snatch it 
from the ground. This would last until they had 
pulled it piecemeal. 
We intended to keep them till November, when 
the fur would be sufficiently matured for the mar- 
ket; but early in September they broke jail, one 
night, and escaped. 





THE ADVENTURE OF THE MARY 
ANN. 
In Four Parts.—Panrt III. 

A man was sent to the mast-head te keep a lookout, 
but he could see nothing of the boat that had been 
sent after the whales. The mate advised that they 
should lie to for the night, and keep lights burning 
at the mast-head. He felt that this could safely be 
done for his purpose, as he believed the boat to be 
considerably distantfrom them. One suggestion was 
so reasonable that it covered the other. 
Accordingly, the ship lay to. The crew felt pretty 
sure that the boat would be with them by morning. 
Morning came, and there was no sign of her. Black 
Dick grew anxious; so, too, did the mate. A consul- 
tation was held, and it was agreed that the best thing 
to do was to cruise about during the day, and keepa 
good lookout for the missing boat. 

The mate took good care that they should make 
long tacks northward, and very short ones south- 
ward. The landsmen were quite unable to see any- 
thing suspicious in what was being done; and the 
sailors were quite content, as they generally are, to 
trust, undoubtingly, the management of a ship to 
their superior officer. 
Apparently, the ship was making a series of irreg- 
ular circles round a given point; really, she was mak- 
ing a series of ellipses round a point, which was 
moving at each ellipse more to the north. Ellipse 
after ellipse was made, and, as the hours passed away, 
looks more and more arxions were cast round the 
horizon; still the boat was not to be seen. 
The boat, on leaving the ship, had. made off rapidly 
towards the whales; but she had had a long chase, 
and the captain had not attempted to shorten it. 
In the end, they were successful. A whale was har- 
pooned, lanced, and killed, and then, for the first 
time, the men b clearly i that the ship 
was not in sight. 
They concluded, of course, that they had come a 
long way; but the whalers had been placed in a sim- 
ilar difficulty before, and were certain that the morn- 
ing would show them the Mary Ann in sight. They 
had a stock of provisions which would last them one 
or two days, and therefore made themselves as com- 
fortable as they could, keeping watch in turns. 
The night passed pleasantly enough. Morning 
came; but, to their astonishment and disappoint- 
ment, the ship was not in sight. Still, it was proba- 
ble that she would cruise about during the day, and 
before night would sight them. 
The day passed wearily, all the men keeping anx- 
ious lookout, and none more anxious than the cap- 
tain. They hoped, he feared, that the Mary Ann 
would be sighted. 
As the day wore on, and no signs appeared, the 
men, and especially the ex-bushrangers, began to be 
seriously uneasy. The captain was shrewd enough 
to do nothing to make them less uneasy. At night, 
he told them that he must take charge of the small 
cask of water, and the little stock of provisions. 
“Because,”’ said he, “if the Mary Ann is not in sight 
to-morrow, we must make for land.”’ 
The three convicts were suspicious at once, Sus- 
picion is about the only quality which men of this 
class havein common. Forty soldiers will overawe 
four thousand convicts. The reason is, that there is 
not a convict who does not believe that if he were to 
» | propound any scheme of resistance to his fellow, the 
plot would be instantly revealed. The convict sus- 
pects every body; hls own fellow, perhaps, more 
than all others. 
The instant, therefore, the captain mentioned his 
proposal, they suspected treachery. In truth, the 
matter was much more serious to them than to the 
sailors. If, by chance, they fell in with an English 
man-of-war, although at present no one but the cap- 
tain had the most remote notion that there was 
any possibility of such an occurrence, and it became 
known that they were ex-convicts, they would be put 
in irons, and at once sent back to Van Diemen’s 
Land, where death would be the penalty of their of- 
fences. 
The rest of the boat’s crew, however, agreed with 
the captain. High words ensued. The three con- 
victs were armed, and the five sailors unarmed; but 
the captain had near him the ship’s lances, and the 
convicts must have felt that a conflict would be a 
hazardous thing. 
Night came, and no sign of the ship. 
Morning came—the second morning—and no signs 





Wearily the hours passed away. Half-provisions 
were served out; 
even of that amount only should be given to Charley, 


the convicts proposed that half 


but the others stood by him. 

Night approached, and with the same tale, no ship 
in sight. Even the convicts began to sce that the 
best thing to do was to make for land. If there were 
the choice of two deaths, any would be better than 
starvation, Besides, they might meet with some 
other ship, or with their own; or even on land they 
might, and probably would, be perfectly safe. They 
agreed to take turns in watching during this night, 
two being always on watch, a eonvict and a sailor. 
The rest slept. 

When morning came, they were all of one mind: 
they must now aim at land. The best thing they 
could do, at any rate, was to try; all agreed to that. 
So the boat’s head was put landwards, and the 
men pulled with a will. By night, however, they 
were nearly worn out, They had gone, according 
to the captain’s calculation, about one-third of the 
distance. 

The quantity of provisions distributed was reduced 
again. The reduction told on their labors next day: 
they dragged wearily at their oars; their strength 
was failing them for want of food. 

The next day passed, and on each succeeding one 
the distance got over was smaller than on the pre- 
ceding. Some of the men could take very short 
spells at the oar; Charley, shorter than any of the 
rest. 

The captain took his turn, and managed so well 
that, but for the fact that each one lived in view of 
the rest, they would have suspected him of having a 
secret supply of food. 

On the night of the fourth day, the convicts made 
a’ rush at the small amount of food that was left, and 
a fight took place. No one, however, was wounded 
severely. The sailors were unwilling to shed blood; 
the convicts were afraid to make cpen war. They 
knew that without the help of the captain, at any 
rate, they could never hope to reach land. On the 
morning of the fifth day, one man, a sailor, and 
Charley, were so far useless that they could. only lie 
in the bottom of the boat, Charley was quite sense- 
less, almost lifeless. The convicts weuld probably 
have made open war, but for the absolute necessity 
of not losing the captain. 

Noon came. Land was sighted—land, land! Land 
where water could be had! Land where food might 
be precured! Frantically they exhausted their fail- 
ing strength in endeavors to reach it suddenly. 
Gradually, they could distinguish the low line of 
green, and beneath it a strip of yellow sand, becom- 
ing more and more distinct, 

No houses could be made out. The men were in 
raptures; the captain, however, was disappointed, 
although he did his best not to show his disappoint- 
ment. What he had looked out most anxiously for, 
was a ship; that he could not see. There was just 
one hope for him; there might be one on the oppo- 
site side of the island. 

Then one of the convicts drew his pistol, and swore 
with a great oath that they should not go a boat’s 
length farther until he knew what was going to be 
done. “Were they going to split? He wasn’t going 
to be sent back to Australia; he might as well fight 
it out there. If they won, well, they could tell their 
own tale; they could be a whaler’s crew that had 
lost their ship; and if they lost, they could only be 
killed.” 

The other convicts joined with him, and there was 
every probability of a terrible fight. 

The danger was put to an end by a sailor. 

“He did not want to split. They had all shared 
alike in the boat, and they might as well keep their 
tongues still.” They were now sufficiently strong to 
dictate their own terms. The other two sailors 
at once promised not to ‘mention to any Europeans 
that they were runaways. 

Charley was too exhausted to be capable of under- 
standing what was going on. Once or twice the 
captain looked anxiously to see whether he still 
breathed. Extreme exhaustion had followed his 
hard work and rough usage, and he lay like one dead. 

The captain only remained. At first, he would not 
consent to make any promise. Angry words passed; 
pistols were cocked; but all were against him. They 
talked of throwing him overboard, since his knowl- 
edge was no Jonger indispensable. 

At last, under heavy threats, he consented to be 
silent so long as he should be on theisland they were 
approaching. No threats could extort any promise 
beyond that. Perhaps the captain consented the 
more readily because he saw no sign of European 
civilization. He was afraid he had missed the island 
he was aiming at. 

By sunset, the men were near the shore. Native 
canoes pulled off in wonder at the visitors arriving 
in so smallaship. Soon, food and water were pro- 
cured, and the men stood once more on land. The 
visitors were made to understand that there were 
white men on the island, though a few miles away, 

The gentle Polynesians treated the hungry fellows 
well. Two sma!l huts were set aside for their use. 
Two days passed, and then «.. w.ie cut Gonty res 
covered, with the exception of the boy, to prepare 
for their journey across the island. 

They had found a native who could speak a little 
English; he told them that there were only two or 
three small vessels at the island, and that the big 
ships were all at sea. This, of course, was excellent 
news for the convicts, but dismal enough for the cap- 
tain. 

We hasten over the journey across the island. The 
boy Charley was not strong enough to accompany 
the rest. The old captain determined that he would 


send help to him as soon as ever be should meet with 
Buropeans. 
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They reached the small English settlement, There 
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were a few English sailors who had been left on 
shore in the hospital, a small body of marines, and 
one or two merchant-settlers with their families. 
They welcomed the shipwrecked crew, as they be- 
lieved them to be, as Englishmen in such circum- 
stances always do. 

A small sandal-wood vessel was going to leave the 
island in a day or two for Honolulu. The convicts 
were glad of the chance of going with her, since it 
would be easy enough, probably, to find a ship from 
that port to California, and the Australians believed 
they would have a good chance of getting a passage 
to Van Dieman’s Land. They accordingly were all 
ready to take the passage which was offered them. 

Concluded next week. 


ooo. 2 


INCIDENTS IN MY VISIT TO THE 
TROPICS. 


From a Correspondent. 
Barbadoes--- West India Islands. 





Unfortunately, we were kept awake all night, 
after our return from the Governor’s reception, 
by a party of negroes, who had a ball somewhere 
in the vicinity. The band was composed of one 
cracked fiddle, and that fiddle played one tune 
from twelve M. till four o’clock in the morning. 
I seriously believe the fiddle played itself. 

At last, just as the blessed light dawned in my 
room, that fiddle stopped itself with a despair- 
ing wheeze, and I dropped asleep, and dreamed 
that my cousin turned into an enormous violin, 
and played and danced to its own music. 

The first words which greeted me on rising were 
these: 

“Col. Lemoine is gone; died of the cholera; 
Mrs. Lemoine had it, but they saved her. Mr. 
Berton lies at death’s door; can’t get well, they 
say. Rose is dead, the colonel’s favorite servant, 
and the others are all sick. I’m going off to- 
day.” 

Some one, who stood just outside my room- 
door, was speaking, and the transom being open 
I heard, distinctly. I could not help a certain 
creep and chill of the blood. 

“That’s the reason it was so noisy in the ne- 
gro quarters,” said one of my friends, to whom 
I was speaking of the news I had heard. 

The pious negroes give themselves up to devo- 
tion in a time of danger, and the others go into 
frenzies of jollity. It’s dreadful to hear such 
things with the dead and the dying all about us. 

I don’t think I drew a happy breath till we 
were all on board the Arrow, Capt. Lincoln’s 
flett little barque. A day or two later, he said, 
and his run to Demarara would have been 
stopped. “Even as it is,” he added, “we may 
find some trouble in getting ashore.” 

There were two bulky old British steamers at 
anchor, and as we passed them the crew gave 
several resounding cheers. Then I sat myself 
down to study the passengers. 

There was one consumptive man, who only 
expected to get into Georgetown in time to dic; 
he had a wife, he told me, but no children. He 
had started from home four months ago, a well 
man, but had taken a cold in Philadelphia, in 
consequence of not using precautions to guard 
himself against the climate. Mary learned, by 
some means, that he was a very rich man. 

The second morning, the steward found him 
dead in his chair; a gaunt, wide-shouldered 
corpse, who had met death all alone on the dread 
waste of waters. It was more melancholy than 
I can describe, for, overhead, the passengers 
were full of life and merriment; the ship was 
bowling along, all canvas spread, and the sun, 
just risen, glorified the world of waters. 

Of course, there was no more fun that day, 
and towards night, just as the sun was dipping 
below the Western waters, and the sky was one 
great mirror of molten gold, the poor man was 
lowered over the side of the ship. The carpen- 
ter had made, in great haste, the rude burial- 
box, for sailors are still superstitious, in spite of 
their better training now than formerly, and the 
captain read the prayers. 

I could not help crying as the mournful load 
gave its first heavy plunge, and then came up, 


autl then went down agaiu. I thought of his 





lonely wife, now widow, who was waiting to 
welcome him; I thought of his intense anxiety 
to be buried in his native land, and my heart 
ached. 

‘“‘Why, how’s this?” eried the irreverent mate. 
“He hasn’t gone down yet.” 

It was true. As we all stood there, straining 
our sight over the gradually dimming distance, 
the night coming sharply on, we could still see, 
flying as we were, the box, breast high out of 
water. He would not go down. 

I felt, after that, as if he might ke following 
the ship, and the sailors muttered, under their 
breath. 

“They say it’s a sign of danger ahead,” said 
Mary, as the sudden darkness blotted out all the 
wide expanse of waters. 

I slept but little that night, thinking of the 
strange incidents of the day, and persuading 
myself that it was only the outer case of the 
soul that had gone down among the seaweed, 
and the strange growth of under ocean. It is so 
hard for us to realize the spirit-life, at least it 
was then, to me; but, thank God, I am seldom 
assailed by such feelings and speculations, of 
late. Without pretending to any modern en- 
lightenment, I am as sure of the soul’s beautiful 
flight from its clay tenement, as if with these 
bodily eyes I saw it winging its way up. 

The sailors were very uneasy, as I afterward 
learned, and to a superstitious fancy it would 
seem that they were right in their prognostica- 
tions. 

I heard one of them mutter,— 

“That dead man is following this ship, yet;” 
and I cannot express what a momentary, yet 
sharp thrill of terror it gave me. 

It was the morning of the third day. We had 
drank our coffee on deck, and the captain had 
promised us a sight of land before sundown. 

Suddenly there came a short, hot pat of wind, 
so strong it was like a blow. 

Far away, and high in the heavens, there was 
a small, compact cloud, as white as milk, that I 
was admiring for its beauty, when, suddenly, as 
I turned round, there stood the captain, as if 
changed into stone, and as white as a ghost. 
Another moment he had disappeared, and when 
I opened my lips to ask somebody what was the 
matter, in the midst of sunshine and blue sky, 
down came a deluge of rain, so abundant that it 
seemed almost before we could turn and rush 
down the cabin stairs we were drenched through. 

We were all dismayed, though totally igno- 
rant of the reason why; and when we saw the 
atmosphere darken, the rain come down like hail 
drops, and the vessel leaping like a mad thing, 
we dimly felt that there was danger. 





Presently papa came in, excitedly, and drew 
me to the cabin door. 

“If you can look,” he said, “it will well repay 
you for the effort.” 

The atmosphere was all blue-gray, and seemed 
almost opaque. The rigging stood as if carved 
out against a dead, sheer wall of darkness. But 
on the top of the slender masts, on which, lower 
down, I saw several sailors crawling perilously, 
two great balls of living fire danced and coquet- 
ted back and forth. 

The first mate, in his shirt sleeves, was sta- 
tioned at the foot of the main-mast, with an axe 
in his hand, watching the face of his superior, 
and the captain stood like a figure of iron, so 
tense and rigid, watching the trembling, sway- 
ing craft, and the fluttering strings and sails. 

It was brief, beautiful, terrible. I shall never 
forget the strange, singing sound among the 
cordage, the hot, mad gusts of wind, the fire- 
balls, and the rigid face of the captain. 

In fifteen minutes, I think they said, it was all 
over. I could not believe it; it seemed to me 
hours. 

Often I had said, If I could only see a terrible 
storm on the ocean, and escape with my life, I 
wonld not sell my experience at any price, and I 
would not sell this, my experience of a white 
squall. 





Every body was frightened, the sailors most of 
all, though they did their duty, bravely. 

And here I record, that to me, every genuinely 
good seaman, in spite of his faults, oftener of 
the head than the heart, is as genuinely great. 
His character assimilates to the might and the 
power of the world helivesin. Tender and true, 
and chivalrous as knights of the olden time I 
have always found them; my heart goes out 
towards the sons of the ocean. I never see one 
but I want to go up, and shake him by the hand, 
and tell him that he has one good friend in me. 

That night, after our fearful shaking and 
quaking, or rather, that afternoon, land hove in 
sight, as the captain had predicted; and never 
were hearts wladder to see it than we were. Grad- 
ually came in view the white walls of planters’ 
houses in the distance, and everywhere the beau- 
tiful palm, so often mentioned in the Bible, in 
groups, or singly, greeted our vision. 

ooo 
BE TRUE, 

Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach, 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 

Another’s soul wouldst reach: 
It needs the overflow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 

Be true. 


Think kindly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble deed. 
Live true. 


~2> 
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THE NEW GERMAN CHURCH. 


We gave, some months ago, an account of the 
German Catholics, who refused to accept the de- 
cree of Papal Infallibility put forth by the Coun- 
cil of Rome, in 1870. 

At the time we wrote it was uncertain how far 
their action would go. Some of them were timid, 
and their hesitation was a drag on the majority 
of their associates, who were inclined to go far 
in opposing the Pope’s demand of implicit sub- 
mission to his will. 

In the interval, the movement has gone for- 
ward, and the anti-Papal party has gained such 
strength in Germany, and taken a stand so de- 
cided, that reconciliation with the Pope is no 
longer possible. 

A Congress of these “Old Catholics,” as they 
call themselves, was held recently at Munich, 
the capital of the Catholic kingdom of Bavaria, 
called Munchen, in German. 

This Congress was called to agree upon some 
common course of conduct, that they might 
form an organized religious body, with doctri- 
nal opinions defined and published. 

There were two parties in the Congress, as 
happens in every collection of men, however 
small. It would be difficult to bring two men 
together, whose opinions would be identical. 

One of these parties was for doing nothing, 
its members holding that the evil complained of 
—the decree of the Pope’s infallibility, and the 
demand that it be accepted by all Catholics— 
would cure itself, if left to time! It is strange 
that rational beings should take such a view, 
but stranger than all, that a man like Dr. Dol- 
linger, who heads the German Catholic move- 
ment, should have been one of the do-nothings. 

The other party was for action, and of the 
boldest kind, that would not fail to set them in 
open, declared and unforgivable opposition to 
the Pope. 

They were for organizing the “Old Catholics” 
as a distinct religious body, which should gather 
congregations wherever adherents were numer- 
ous enough toformthem. This proposition was 
a bold one, for its adoption would amount toa 
revolt from Rome, and a declaration of indepen- 
dence of the Pope, like that of Henry VIII, ten 
generations ago, and the effect of Henry’s action 
was to separate England from the Romish church 
forever. 

Dr. Dollinger saw this, and flinched from the 
logical consequences of his conduct in heading 
the movement against the Infalliblists. He op- 
posed the proposition, and would have kept still. 

But his opposition was useless. A great ma- 
jority of the Congress supported the bold meas- 
ure to organize themselves as “‘Old Catholics,” 
though they were warned that this step would 
separate them from the church, which they must 
have foreseen without any warning. Dr. Dol- 
linger was left “nowhere,” the men who once 
followed him having gone far ahead. He is too 
old to lead a revolution, being past seventy years. 

The Bavarian government supports the plan 
for organizing the “Old Catholics” into a new 
religious body, the last of many similar revolts 
from the Romish church, The government hesi- 








tated long, as its associations have been inti- 
mate with Rome, but, finally,—if we can trust 
the current accounts,—it has gone over to the 
revolutionists. 

The new religionists call themselves “Old 
Catholics,” because, as they contend, they hold 
the old opinions of the Roman Catholic church, 
whereas all who support the infallibility of the 
Pope hold opinions that are new. Whether they 
are “Old Catholics” or not, they are in the way 
to become a new Protestant sect. 

——_+ oe 
WEATHER-WISE. 

Weather prophets were formerly considered 
by intelligent people as unworthy of confidence, 
and therefore of no profit at all; but of late 
science has made such great strides in the air 
above, as well as on the land and sea, that the 
weather can be foretold a day or twe ahead, 
whether fair or stormy, always with a fair de- 
gree of certainty. One may as easily be weath- 
erwise, as otherwise. 

We cannot now go far into this extensive sub- 
ject. In brief, the weather depends on the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, the wind and the tem- 
perature. The pressure of the air is shown by 
the barometer, and the great discovery of mod- 
ern times is this: that the wind blows from a 
locality where the barometer is hizh to one 
where it is low. But it does not blow in a 
straight line, because the earth is all the time 
whirling round on its axis, and this of course 
affects the direction of wind, causing it to turn 
to the right hand as it moves forward. 

Storms are now known to move always in a 
circular course; and generally the smaller the 
circle the fiercer the storm. They also move 
around a centre of low atmospheric pressure, 
according to lines, which mark the same height 
of barometer, and which, for brevity, are called 
isobars. 

Reports are sent from all parts of the country 
to the cehtral weather-office in Washington, and 
by comparing these reports, the course of the 
wind may be ascertained, and the probability of 
a storm in any locality. If a storm is to be ex- 
pected, danger signals are ordered—a red flag 
with a black centre by day, and a red lantern by 
night. , 

The wind does indeed blow “‘where it listeth,” 
but it nevertheless blows always according to 
law. It cannot get along so fast over a rough, 
mountainous country as over the flat surface of 
the sea, or vast plains, like the prairies. 

One remarkable indication of storms is given 
by the temperature. It is generally warm in 
front of an advancing storm-centre, and cold in 
itsrear. Hence, when it suddenly becomes much 
warmer in the middle of cold weather, we may 
look for gusts and colder weather afterwards. 
This is sometimes a surer indication than the 
barometer gives, 

It is really wonderful how correct the weather- 
prognostications, published by the War Depart- 
ment at Washington, usually are. There can be 
no doubt that an immense amount of life and 
property has already been saved by their warn- 
ings, which have kept ships from leaving port 
when storms were coming. It will be well for 
all who do “business in g¥eat waters” to study 
the laws of the weather, but in ordinary circum- 
stances we think sufficient unto the day is tlre 
weather thereof, 
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THE “ONE TERM” MOVEMENT. 

Mr. Sumner, the senior senator from Massa- 
chusetts, has brought before the Senate of the 
United States a proposition so to amend the 
Constitution as to prevent the re-election of a 
President. 

It is very generally supposed that the Consti- 
tution of the United States limits the time that 
a man can serve as President. But it does noth- 
ing of the kind. It would be perfectly constitu- 
tional to elect a President for life, provided he 
was re-elected every four years. The limitation 
to two terms is found only in the example of 
Washington. 

He did not wish re-election to the office at the 
close of his first term; March 4, 1798. Had he 
then retired from the Executive chair, his ex- 
ample would, no doubt, have been followed by 
his successors, and few, if any, of our Presidents 
would have aspired to a second term. Many of 
his friends desired him to hold the position still 
longer, but he peremptorily refused compliance 
with their wishes. Had he been chosen a third 
term, the precedent would have been established, 
and other Presidents would probably have sought 
a third election. 

Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, Mr. Monroe, and 
Gen. Jackson, were all chosen to a second pres- 
idential term, and atits close retired from the 
Exceutive chair. President Lincoln was re-elect- 
ed in 1864. He was the only man for thirty-two 
years, upon whom the people had conferred 
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that honor. He would, no doubt, have imi- 
tated Washington’s example, had he lived 
through his second term. 

Of all the Presidents chosen since the retire- 
ment of President Jackson, in 1837, only Mr. 
Van Buren and Mr. Lincoln have been canii- 
dates for re-election; The former was rejected 
py the people. Presidents Harrison and Taylor 
both dicd in their first official term. Each of 
the remaining Presidents, we believe, without 
exception, sought nomination for the second 
term, but failed to receive it from the people. 

Mr. Sumner purposes to make such a change 
jn the Constitution as will prevent even the pos- 
sibility of a President thinking of re-election. 
Whether this would be wise, is not, perhaps, our 
place to discuss, our only business being to men- 
tion the result at which he aims. The change 
would be great, and would have a great effect 
upon our politics. 
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THE GULF STREAM. 

It has long been a favorite theory with scientific 
men that the Gulf Stream gives a warmer climate to 
England and to north-western Europe than countries 
enjoy in the same latitude in North America. It has 
been claimed, also, that Newport and some places on 
our own coast owe their softer air to the same cause. 

Dr. Hayes proves conclusively that this latter the- 
ery cannot be true. He says that the Gulf Stream 
does not approach within one hundred and fifty 

miles of Newport, and the prevailing winds there are 
westerly, Which would blow out to sea all the warm 
@reezes from the heated water. He adds, “Its alleged 
effect upon the climate of the British Isles, and on 
Norway, Portugal and Spain, is as remote from the 
truth as its alleged effect upon the climate of New- 

rt.’? 

Pils assertion will hardly convince the world, which 
has long believed in the other theory. Until he can 
give some better reason for the great difference in 
climate on the opposite sides of the Atlantic, the old 
belief will stand. 
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REPUBLICANISM IN ENGLAND, 

Queen Victoria is not likely to have many success- 
orson the throne of England. She has withdrawn 
somuch from public life since the death of Prince 
Albert, that people are beginning to ask if a sover- 
eign is needed. Sir Charles Dilke, in speeches made 
in the great cities of England, has boldly declared 
that a royal family is costly, and that the nation 
would enrich its treasury by throwing off the burden. 
As the Queen is said to be worth $35,000,000, while 
the dowry of her numerous children is drawn from 
the public treasury, this appeal to the pockets of the 
people has made a marked impression. 

The great prosperity of the United States, and the 
small cost of our government, is exerting a growing 
influence every year in favor of republican principles. 
The English people see with wonder that our gov- 
ernment pays more than a hundred millions a year 
of the national debt, while their own government is 
well pleased if a million pounds surplus is left in the 
treasury at the close of the financial year. 


+ 
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“NO TIME TO MAKE MONEY.” 

A lecture committee once urged Prof. Agassiz to 
deliver a course of lectures, on the ground that it 
would yield him a large sum of money. I “haveno 
time to make money,” was the cool and startling re- 
ply. They were noble words for our-day, when 
scholars seem as eager as merchants to win wealth. 
They proved his devotion to study and science. 

Michael Faraday, who recently died in England, 
had a similar spirit. He could have made a splen- 
did fortune, by giving advice to practical chemists 
who were making articles for popular use. But his 
enthusiasm in scientific study was so sincere, that 
he would not turn aside to gain wealth. He was 
content to live on a moderate salary, giving himself 
wholly to scientific pursuits, rather than to make a 
large fortune, by sacrificing his valuable time. 

This should be the spirit of every true scholar. 
Learning and service to one’s race are far better 
than wealth. 
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AN ENERGETIC EMPRESS. 


The Empress of Brazil has established her reputa- 
tion in Italy asa brave woman, with a presence of 
mind equal to any emergency. She recently visited 
the famous Azure grotto near Naples. The sea be- 
ing very rough, she remained outside, while the Em- 
peror went into the grotto. Suddenly the boatman 
by her side lost his balance and fell overboard. He 
could not swim, and was in imminent danger of 
drowning, but she boldly caught him as he was sink- 
ing, and by great effort supported him till help came 
for his rescue. 

The impressible Italians are enthusiastic in their 
praise of an Empress, who was willing to risk her 
own life to save a common boatman. 





—siiianaaeliaiansitigiay 
FRENCH VANITY. 


The following anecdote could be told of no other 
hation than the French: 


In the “Memoirs of Charles Mayne Young” there 
is a striking illustration of the influence of vanity as 
an element in human motive. During the first 
French Revolution, Lafayette, wishing to disperse 
& mob, composed of the most brutal rabble in 

8, ordered a young officer of artillery to load 
ind train on them two grns. “Before the command 
to fire was given, the ofhicer begged to be allowed to 
tya milder 


less to attempt to reason with such brutes, “But I 
do not mean to appeal to their reason,” he replied, 
“but to their vanity.” Permission being then re- 
luctantly given, he approached the crowd, and briefly 
addressed them ; 

“Respectable persons will have the goodness to 
withdraw; I have orders to fire only on the canaille.”” 
And immediately, as nobody wished to be consid- 
ered one of the canaille, the entire crowd proved its 
claim to be ranked among respectable persons by 
scampering off as fast as possible. 


<~a>>- 


CATCHING DEBTORS AT NIAGARA. 


The suspension bridge at Niagara sees some curi- 
ous devices of police officers to arrest debtors. Half 
way over the bridge is a mark, familiarly known as 
the “‘dead-line,”’ supposed to be the dividing line be- 
tween Canada and the United States. Debtors, for 
whom officers are on the lookout, can come to that 
line in safety, but if they cross it, can beseized. They 
grow careless and venturesome: 


One thus careless, a fine, active young Scotchman, 
and a perfect athlete, was accustomed to boast of his 
strength and agility as always able to rescue him if 
caught; but one day he was found nearly wanting. 
He was a fugitive from Canada, where he owed large 
sums, but having money to live upon, preferred, in a 
careless, dare-devil way, to live close to his late 
home, instead of moving further back into the States. 
He was accustomed to walk to the Canada end of 
the bridge, where he would chat with the officers 
there on duty. A Canadian sheriff determined to 
capture him. Disguising himself and an assistant 
in women’s dresses, they came on the bridge at the 
American end, and approached their captive, being 
between him and freedom. 

At last, they were close upon him, and the sheriff, 
pees his hand on the debtor’s shoulder, proclaimed 

im his prisoner. The athlete, however, was too 
much for the law. Springing to his feet, he struck 
out right and left, and flooring his would-be captors, 
made for the dead-line at full speed, and crossed it in 
safety. Unfortunately for the sheriff, the law held 
him responsible for the debts of his late prisoner, as 
he allowed him to escape after proclaiming him his 
prisoner. The debts had, therefore, to be paid by 
the sheriff, and he laid plans for vengeance. 

The Scotchman was very careful for a few weeks, 
but caution wearing off, a new plan was laid for his 
capture. Along the bridge were stationed at that 
time large hogsheads filled with water for use in 
case of fire, and the Canadian sheriff managed to ob- 
tain leave to empty several of these, and place men 
therein. The debtor one day sauntered by these 
vats, and approached the Canadianend. In a few 
minutes, turning his head, he saw his captors in line 
across the bridge, —s down upon him, and, 
yielding to the inevitable, he surrendered, and finally 
paid his debts, 
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A SINGULAR SELF-DEFENCE. 
Presence of mind in danger will turn a queer lit- 
tle trifle to great service sometimes. The Platts- 
burg (Mo.) Register relates how a man saved his life 
by a few pinches of salt: 


Afew days ago, William Hamilton, residing near 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, went into the timber 
about a mile off to shoot squirrels. Nothing being 
heard of him all night, several neighbors the next 
morning wentin search of him. About three o’clock 
in the afternoon they found him up a leaning tree, 
thirty feet from the ground, fast and unable to ex- 
tricate himself. After some trouble he was taken 
down, and it was seen that one foot and ankle were 
badly torn and bleeding. 

He said that about three o’clock, the previous day, 
he came across a large black bear, and shot at but 
missed him. The bear attacked him with all his 
might. He ran,and finding the bear gaining, threw 
away his rifle, and partly climbed and partly ran up 
a leaning sycamore tree, with the bear following at 
his heels. 
and was hollow. He thrust one of his legs into the 
hole to keep himself from falling, but soow found 
that his leg was fast. He tried to extricate himself, 
but could not. The bear, in the meantime, had 
torn his boot off, and —- 


flesh from the foot and ankle. 


from his hand, with a part of two of his fingers. 

Mr. Hamilton could now see no help, and gave u 
to die, expecting to be eaten up alive by the bear. 
But soon a happy thought stress 


cattle he had running in the timber. 
small handful and sprinkled it in the bear’s eyes. 
had the desired effect. 
growled and went down. 


light, he trotted off into the forest. 
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THE COUNTRY OF GOOSE. 





Newsboys’ Home, is the following: 
During one of their class lessons in geography 


knowledge was evident] 


go, although with a half doubtful air.” 
“No, no,” said the class master of the evening 
“name three of the countries in Europe.” 


ietly whispers, ‘‘Hungary, say Hungary.” 


country.” 
“Yes it is, you numbskull; say Hungary.” 
With this gentle prompting, Hungary was said, 
“Yes; now another.” 
Prompter behind whispered “Turkey.” 
“Go on with yer; turkey aint no country.” 
“Yes it is, thick-head; say Turkey.” 
Turkey was said, hagg boeeemeee # 
“Yes, that’s right. 
two; now another. I want you to name three.” 
Boy gave an appealing side look, full of confidence 
to his prompter, who whispered, “ ; 
oose.’” 
he’d known it all his life to be the name of a coun 
try in Europe. 
oars of laughter from all present greeted thi: 


finally created diversion by attempting to mal 
ographical researches with fist 





remedy, He was told that it was use 





The top of the tree had been broken off 


nawing and eating the 
Mr. Hamilton took 
his pocket knife out and cut at bruin’s eyes; but 
with one sweep of his paw the bear struck the kuife 


him. That morn- 
ing he had put some salt in his pocket to salt some 
He —_ 
t 
The bear shook his head, 
He soon returned, how- 
ever, but a little more salt drove him away the sec- 
ond time, and to Mr. Hamilton’s inexpressible de- 


In alate report of the Secretary of the St. Louis 


each lad in his turn was required to give the name 
of _ European countries, until all had been 
named. 

The first boy responded by saying England, Ire- 
land and Scotland; the second followed with France, 
Prussia and Russia. The next boy’s geographical 
limited, for he gave in per- 
fect seriousness, Carondelet, Kirkwood and Chica- 


The boy looked at the floor and then at the ceil- 
ing, in a state of perplexity. A boy behind the oth- 


er = 
“No, I sha’n’t; you’re hungary; hungary aint no 


ungary and Turkey; that’s 


say 
e. 
“Goose,’”’ shouted the student ef geography, as if 


answer, much to the confusion of the student, who 


ke 
about the be 
regions of his prompter. In the midst of confusion 


the class was therefore brought to a close, but ““Hun- 
ary, Turkey and Goose’’ will be long remembered 
y many present. 
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ALEXIS AND THE WORKMEN. 


The Grand Duke uses his eyes to good purpose, 
and is learning all he can about our people and iusti- 
tutions, to report when he returns home. It sur- 
prised him to know that common workmen often | 
grow up to Governors and Senators. The Hartford 
Courant says: 


ge I the Grand Duke Alexis’ walks through 
the Bridgeport cartridge factory, the other day, he 
— to several working men, and inquired of Gov. 
ewell,— 
“Are these men what youcall the common people?”’ 
The Governor replied that they were a fair specimen 
of the working men in this country. 
“But do you mean to say that these get into official 
positions?” 

Mat ag not any of these men,” rejoined Gov. 
Jewell, ‘but men of their class do. They are edu- 
cated men, most of them; that is, they can all prob- 
ably read and write, and most of them take and read 
the newspapers.” 

“Do you know of any cases where such men have 
actually been elected to office?’ again queried the 
curious Alexis. 

“O, certainly,” the Governor said; “I myself 
worked in the shop as a tanner till I was twenty 
years of age ;’’ and the announcement seemed to puz- 
zie the Duke a good deal. 

Here was the Governor of a State, as well dressed 
and as well peting, as himself, who had actually 
worked in a shop, and this man was welcoming him 
in behalf of a hundred thousand voters; it was moret 
of an enigma than the tae | had ciphered on previous- 
ly; but as he goes through the country he will ascer- 
tain upon inquiring, that very many of the public 
men here have come direct from the worksho 
In Massachusetts, where he has been visiting, 
Gov. Claflin was a shoemaker, Senator Wilson was a 
cobbler, also, and Gen. Banks was a machinist. In 
every State, just such self-made men can be found. 
They fill the highest places. President Grant was a 
tanner, and Vice-President Colfax a printer. Presi- 
dent Lincoln split rails for a living. There is no end 
to these examples of promotion. 

And the Duke may, if he chooses, gather facts 
enough to make a very interesting narrative, showing 
the beautiful workings of a republican system of gov- 
ernment, to be recited to his most august parent, 
when the old gentleman shall ask him on his return 
to sum up the experiences of his journey.—Hartford 
Courant. 


a a 
STRUCK TO DEATH BY A CLOCK, 


In the old almanacs of forty years ago, Time used 
to be represented on the cover mowing down men 
with his scythe—over the words,— 


“Time mows down all, 
Both great and small.” 


The following is the first instance we ever saw of 
Time killing men with his hammer: 


A man recently came to his death in a curious 
manner at Vienna, Italy. He was standing near the 
bronze automaton on the St. Mark’s bell tower, 
which tells the time of day, with his head between 
the belland hammer. The hour came round with- 
out his notice; the automaton struck one and killed 
him by a blow on the head. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 
We will send to any person, the Companion, and 


either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 


advance. 
Harper’s Weekly and the Companion...........+. ++. $4 80 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ...... +2480 









Harper's Monthly and the Companion 


Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion... 






Galaxy and the Companion ..........-.eeeeeeee -455 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion...... -295 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion...... - 385 
American Agriculturist ant the Companion... -255 
Advance and the Companion. ............+.+s06 --3 30 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion........... -410 
Good Words andthe Companion _—_........... 355 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion......... 285 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 55 

The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 

to that paper. 

Zion’s Herald and the Companion...............-++ 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion --3 80 
Christian Era and the Companion pc ceeces coos 3 00 
Hearth and Home and the Companion. 345 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion... 455 
The Nursery and the Companion.......cccsccssecceeses 270 
The Independent and the Companion .................+ 355 

‘The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 

one to that paper, 

New England Farmer and the Companion........- .-. 355 
Yhe Christian Union and the Companion, including 

the pictures offered by the Union............sseseees8 3 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 
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OUR PRESENT TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
DARLEY’S FINE ENGRAVING, that we offer as a 
Present, will be sent to every subscriber to the Com- 
panion who is entitled to it, as soon as we receive it 
from the printer. It may not be ready until the first 
of March next, but we hope to receive it before that 
time. 
' We shall also give it to every new subscriber to the 
paper. 
It will be given to every old subscriber, who, be- 
tween Nov. 1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, renews and 
pays his subscription for one year from the time his 
present subscription expires. For instance, if your 
year expires next January, it will be necessary to 
pay for another year, in order to secure the picture. 
If it expires in February next, or in March, or in 
any month that follows up to November, 1872, you 
must pay for the paper for one year beyond that 
month, in order to be entitled to the picture. 
It wil) be-given in addition to the Premiums and 


, 





| berries in the winter. 


FACES ON THE WALL. 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “My Wife and 
I” &c. 


NCE there was a very good little girl, who, by rea- 

son of her goodness, knew where to find straw- 
i In the same way less perfect 
people, blessed by the generous fairies of memory 
and imagination, may sit, as I do now, in the midst 
of falling leaves and whistling winds, and call back 
the green grasses and the summer sun. I see yonder 
in the glen the darling of our house, the gold glhiam 
in her brown hair, a chain of daisies in her hand, and 
in her eyes the roguish meditation of a kitten, 
weary for an instant only of its play, and thinking 
slyly of another spring. Thrown back upon the vel- 
vet grass, she is not resting, only pausing; from her 
= nt glances to the tips of her tiny fingers she is 
wide awake. 
But now the merry play is over, and our pet nes- 
tles yonder on the sofa-cushion, tired at last in earn- 
est. Slowly the lids fall, and the lingering smile 
dies out; but the flush in cheek and lip remains, like 
the glow after sunset. The gathered buttercup- and 
daisies are loosely held by the fair little hand; no 
shadows, even of dream-land, disturb the sweet 
brow’s perfect peace. She is fast asleep. 
In other words, two chromos hang upon the wall, 
bewitching child-heads, in which every mother sees 
something of her own dear ones, never grown old, 
and never lost to her, however time or death may 
have dealt with them, 
Nothing pleases more at first sight or gives pleas- 
ure longer than poetical pictures of children. “The 
little child” whom Jesus sets in the midst of every 
family is a joy that grows not old and fades not. 

“Age cannot wither, custom cannot stale 
Its mfinite variety.” 

These pictures, besides their constant charm 
for grown folks, are such as children can under- 
stand and love. Our litte “Wide Awake’ and 
“Fast Asleep” would give many a pleasant hour of 
companionable amusement and intercourse to the 
little people akin to them inage., The pictures that 
children’s eyes rest on as they are dropping off to 
sleep, or as they awake in the morning, seem to 
them like living friends. All sorts of childish 
dreams and fancies make of the pictured face a real 
companion. Not only in the parlor or the — 
room would they be an attractive and fitting embel- 
lishment, but they are a charming pair for the adorn- 
ment of a nursery. 
Of course there is a pleasure in possessing an orig- 
inal painting; but when the question lies between 
an original at five hundred dollars and a chromo 
which can scarcely be distinguished from it at ten 
dollars—particularly when one has not the five hun- 
dred to spare—the choice is not very difficult, Asto 
these two exquisite chromos, only a critical exami- 
nation can distinguish between the copies and the 
originals, which sold for many hundreds—which is 
certainly more than can be said of the best copies of 
most pictures painted by hand. 

Blessings upon chromo-lithography, by which the 

onccessfal painting of a master can be reproduced in- 
definitely, and can enter thousands of homes with 
its educating, quickening, reforming influences! 
It is not alone into the dwellings of the great and 
wealthy that we follow this pretty pair with antic- 
ipations of delight. We see them in the cottages of 
the poor, in the log cabin of the backwoodsman, 
brightening the toil of the hard-wife and mother, 
pore receiving the almost adoring wouder of children 
who have never seen pictures before. 

God bless the darlings— send the little comforters 
fast and far! 





The charming pair of oil chromos, ‘Wide Awake"’ and 
“Fast Asleep’ of whose real beauty and attractiveness 
Mrs. Stowe’s graceful sketch can give but an imperfect 
idea—so pleasing are they to all who love art or children— 
have always sold in the picture stores for $lt, and the 
original publisher has never been able to supply the great 
demand for them even at that price. And yet, although 
thousands of them have been rold in America at that high 
rate, they ure now within the reach of all, for they are 
GIVEN AWAY 

toevery subscriberto The Christian Union, an wisecta- 
nan, literary, religious and domestic weekly newspaper, 
edited by HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

The pair, by a fortunate arrangement which one of the 
partners of this house was able to make in Paris during ° 
the late siege, with the proprictors of the pictures, are fur- 
mshed to Mr. Beecher’s publishers ata rate exntirdy ex- 


cept al. The subjects ave L fe- Size. 

As tothe Christian Mnion, the great success of that pa- 
per has been amarvelin the history of journalism, and 
the scholarly and critical New York Nation calls it “not 


only the ablest aud best, but also the most popularof 
American religious periodicals." 

his paper, Mter the first of January, will be printed on 
a still larger sheet, folded in twenty-four pases, pastd at 
the back and trimmed at the edyes, a decided advantage 
possessed by no uther religious weekly published, It con- 
tains contributions from cminent writers of a/d Jenomina- 
tions, and has matter of interest for every member of the 
household, young and oid, For the year 1872, Mrs. UAR- 
RIET BELCHER STowk will write ecc/usirey fo° the 
CuristTian Union, with the exception of one short tale 
already engaged for another periodical, 

It has something f reverym moor of the household—fa- 
ther, mother, boys, and girls, young men and young wom- 
en, all find something or interest. Admirable contributed 
and cditorial articles discussing all the «reat topics of the 
day; fresh information on unhackneyed subjects; much 
matter of a high and pure religious tone; a Domestic De- 
partment, choice Pocms, tlousehold Stories, and Chat for 
the little ones, one of the chict attractions being wurs, HM. 
B. Stowe’s fascinating ‘ales. 

The terms of subscription to this paper are, For one 
year, ONLY $%. This willentitle the subscriber to the pa- 

er and to the above parr of beautiful Oil Chromus. ‘HE 
Cunistian Union, including the Jlustrared Holiday 
Number (28 pp.), will be sent FREE until Jan, Ist, to all 
who now subscribe fur the year 1-7’. : 

Send money in pos‘a/ orders, drafts, or registered letters 
direct to the Publishers. 

SPECIMEN COPiges of the paper will be mailed FREE of 

stage to any address on receipt of six cents by J. B. 

“orp & Co., Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 
Chromos—subjects LIF 


“WIDE AWAK 
SIZE,—exquisite fac-siim- 


iles of original Oil Paintiugs, G/VEN AWAY wevery 
subscriber to 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


Great LITERARY, RELIGIOUS, WEEKLY NEWSPA- 
PER. Agents having great success! One tok 1000 
names in 4 months; another 600 in 6 weeks; another '18 
in one week; one 47in one day, anit many others equally 
well, making from $5 and $'0 to $40 perday. ‘Takes on 
sight! An old agent who snows, says: ‘I think it the 
best business for canvassrs ev roffered. Sorry 1 didnot 
engage sooner.” Pays better than any book agency. a 
rare chance to make money. 


Local Agents Wanted! 
Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. If you 
wish good territory, send early for circular and terms! J 
B. FORD & © O., 27 Park I’lace, N. Y.; 1! Bromticld St. 
Boston, Mass.; 385 W. Madison S go, Lil. 


N.Y 
t., Chica; 
Mrs, Stowk’s article preceding this entitled 
’ , 











& Fast Asleep,” a $10 
pair of superb French Me 
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WINTER 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 
How silent thou dost lie, 
In thy pale drapery, 
Dear Mother Earth! 
Where is thy springtide song, 


SONG. 


Thy sumnf¥r’s feathered throng, 


£ 
hy flowery robe for feast and mirth? 


‘Thou slumberest in strange weed; 
No woolly flock doth fee 

On slope or meadow there; 
The sweet birds all are dumb; 
IJushed is the bee’s low hum; 

Yet e’en in winter thou art fair. 


Each branch, each twig doth shimmer, 
A thousand lights do giimmer, 
Where’er mine eye is turned. 
Who hath prepared thy bed? 
Who thy white covering spread? 
Thee with hoar frost so fair adorned? 


The Father good, above, 
Thy fair white garment wove; 
He slumbers hot, nor sleeps. 
Tho peaceful slumber take; 
He will the weary wake. 
New strength, new light, for thee He keeps. 


Thou, when mild spring shall blow, 
Wilt rise all young, I know, 
To life more wondrous fair. 
He'll breathe from heaven upon thee, 
Then, then thou wilt adorn thee, 
With a sweet chaplet in thy hair. 


eo 
“OUR BOY.” 

It was the afternoon of the first day’s fight in 
the Wilderness. The hospitals were rapidly fill- 
ing up with wounded; long lines of ambulances 
stood before the tents, and marked the ground 
with little splashes of blood; surgeons and 
nurses were overwhelmed with work. I was 
busy among the rest, when one of the attendants 
came to me jn haste, saying, ‘Chaplain, I want 
you to come and sce Our Boy right away!” He 
was a rough man, for whom I had but little lik- 
ing, and I fear I answered curtly. 

“O, chaplain!’ he persisted, “you must come; 
it’s Our Boy; he is so good; if you only knew 
him, chaplain; he’s badly hit, too. Do come, 
right away!” 

I looked at the man; his features were work- 
ing with emotion, and he had all he could do to 
holdin. Surprised, I went with him, and found 
n lad of seventeen or eighteen lying on the 
ground, near where the surgeons were at work, 
waiting his turn. He was but a sun-burnt pri- 
vate, yet I saw at aglance there was something 
peculiar about him, and an air of refinement 
and purity; and the nurse who belonged to his 
regiment, and other comrades who were slightly 
wounded, gathered around him with marks of 
deepest grief. 

I knecled at the boy’s side, said a few words, 
and then retired with the nurse to learn the boy’s 
history. 

“Is he a relative of yours, nurse?” 

“No, sir; he’s only Our Boy.” 

“Our Boy! what do you mean?” 

“Why, that’s what we all call him in the regi- 
ment. And, chaplain, would you think it? when 
the rebs thrashed us this afternoon, and we were 
driven off the field, when the boys found he was 
missing, they just charged back and got him, 
and fetched him off.” 

My interest was thoroughly aroused, and I 
went back, and sat down at his side. He wasa 
member of tne Seventh Maryland Regiment, 
and had entered the regiment as a drummer. 
“He was the only son of his mother, and she 
was 2 widow;”’ a Sunday school boy, and an 
earnest Christian. At his own request, he had 
entered the ranks that spring, and now, within 
a few weeks of his discharge, had received, prob- 
ably, © mortal wound. He had tived nearly 
three years a consistent life in the regiment, and 
though boy he was, had honored God. God, also, 
had honored him, He had won the love of all, 
and been the means of great good. Many a 
man owed his hope in life, and comfort on a sol- 
dier’s bloody couch, to him. And so it came 
about, no one exactly knew how, that every one 
called him Our Boy, and loved him as if he were 
their own. 

As I sat down, and looked again at his wound- 
ed leg, he said, “Is it broken, chaplain?” 

I could not bear to answer. When a minnie- 
ball, with its jagged cdges, and swift, boring 
motion, touches a bone, it splinters it so there is 
not one chance in ten to save the limb. The 
wound was hizh up on the thigh, and the bone 
had evidently suffered. Evading the question, I 
asked if he could move the Jimb. .He could not. 
I then took hold of his foot, and found the Bove 





‘it will go hard with her. 





crushed and ground up. Spite of me, the boy 
read my face. 

“Chaplain,” said he, “won’t you ask God to 
sustain mother? I’m all she’s got, and I’m afraid 
And then, chaplain, 
won’t you please pray that I sha’n’t be left, when 
the doctors give me chloroform, to say or do any 
thing to dishonor Jesus?” 

Under the influence of chloroform, many an 
old habit, long kept under, revealed itself, and 
vile language and oaths, the sins of their youth, 
would sometimes stain the lips of even Christian 
men. The drummer boys were not allowed to 
go into action, and the more intelligent were 
often employed, on an emergency, to do light 
duties about the hospitals. So the boy was fa- 
miliar with these things, and dreaded lest under 
the influence of pain or delirium he should say 
or do something wrong. As soon as I was 
through the boy began to pray, but not one word 
for himself—only for his mother, and the honor 
of Jesus’ name. His turn came. The leg was 
removed, and he was laid on the bare ground, in 
the long row of the wounded, for we could do 
no better. 

For awhile he was stupid, but as night came 
on began to wander and mutter, and soon speak 
intelligibly, though in broken phrases. The 
same thoughts with which he had gone into the 
surgeon’s hands were upon his mind. As he 
tossed, and the twinges of pain shot threugh 
his poor limb,— 

‘Dear Lord, don’t leave me,” would be his 
prayer. “Dear Jesus, help me; don’t let me say 
any thing wrong. Ah! that hurts—please help.” 

And then he would pray for his mother, and 
then again for help. Friends stood around him, 
weeping, and rough men drew their sleeves 
across their eyes as they passed. Dear boy! 
How I did realize the truth of the promise, “‘Be- 
fore they call I will answer; and while they are 
yet speaking I will hear’’! 

Ile was praying in unconscious delirium, and 
God was using him to His glory, then and there, 
and enabling him to preach such a sermon on 
honoring God’s holy name as | never heard be- 
fore or since. 

After some time, the merphine we gave him 
took effect. He became quiet, and fell asleep. 
In the morning he was better, and had he been 
in a hospital at home I think he would have re- 
covered. But the terrible ride to Fredericks- 
burg was too much. 

I saw him once again, among the hundreds of 
others, in the great cotton factory in the outskirts 
of the city, near the Rappahannock. Gangrene 
had set in and his hours were few. He had 
given up all care for himself, or even for his 
mother, and with a face full of peace, joy and 
triumph, lay just waiting. I lost some of my 
papers at Spottsylvania, and with them the 
name and address of the lad. I could not even 
write to his mother. But never shall I forget 
Our Boy, and how God heard and answered 
prayer.—Jnterior. 


Oo 
GEN. LEE’S DINNER. 


The rebel Generals did not have the delicacies 
of the table, nor even its substantials, during 
much of the war; and the following story, told 
by a rebel officer, shows that Gen. Lee fared no 
better than his comrades: 


When the two armies were on the opposite 
banks of the Rappahannock, in the winter of 
’63-’64, meat was sometimes very scarce in ours. 
Even the usual half pound per diem ration could 
not always be issued. 

During one of these periods of scarcity, on a 
very stormy day, several corps and division Gen- 
erals were at headquarters, and were waiting for 
the rain to abate before riding to their camps, 
when Gen. Lee’s negro cook announced dinner. 
The General invited his visitors to dine with him. 

On repairing to the table, a tray of hot corn 
bread, a boiled head of cabbage seasoned with a 
very small piece of bacon, and a bucket of wa- 
ter constituted the repast. The piece of meat 
was so small that all politely declined takin 
any, expressing themselves as “‘very fond o 
— cabbage and corn bread,” on which they 

ined. 

Of course the General was too polite to eat 
meat in the presence of guests who had de- 
clined it. But later in the afternoon, when they 
had all gone, feeling very hungry, he called his 
servant and asked him to bring him a piece of 
bread and meat. The darkey looked perplexed 
and embarrassed, and after scratching his head 
some time, said, in a deprecating tone,— 

“Lor, Mas’ Robert, dat meat what I sot before 
you at dinner wa’n't ours. I had jest borrowed 
dat piece of middlin’ from one of the couriers, to 
season de cabbage in de pot, and seein’ as you 
was gwine to have company at dinner, I put it 
on de dish wid de cabbage, for looks. But when 
I seed you an’ none of de genelmen toche it, I 
’cluded you all knowed it was borrowed, and so 
after dinner I saunt it back to de boy whar it be- 
longed to. I’s mighty sorry, Mas’ Robert; I 
didn’t know you wanted some, for den I would 
atuck a piece off’n it anyhow, ’fore I saunt it 
— 

the General cot no meat that day. Anec- 
dotes like these, fondo on actual fave, woul 





spread throuch the army, and often reconciled a 
hungry, starving confederate to his hardships. 


TWO HOUSEHOLD ORNAMENTS. 
HOW TO MAKE THEM. ; 

I have recently been making “hair-pin cases,”’ 
and “letter cases,” for holiday presents. My suc- 
cess has been satisfactory to myself and evident- 
ly pleasing to my friends, and a description of 
the articles and their manufacture may be of 
service to some of the readers of the Compan- 
ion. 








The letter case, Fig. 1, is made of cardboard. 
Tt is an octagon in shape, about nine inches in 
length, and is about an inch in width between 
each division. The back piece contains a mon- 
ogram, the second piece a date, and the first is 
ornamented with a bunch of autumn leaves, 
mixed with ferns, or by a representation of them 
in water colors. 

If you can paint weil, you may prefer another 
pattern, which I recently saw, and of which I 
give an illustration, Fig.2. It was made ef 
three octagonal pieces ef stone-colored card- 
board, one below the other, with a back of the 
same paper. On each of these octagons was 
painted a bunch of flowers—roses, lilies of the 
valley, and forget-me-nots. These were fast- 
ened to the back by dainty bows on each side. 
It was about half a yard in length, and five and 
a half inches in width. 





The hair-pin cases are made of paper collar 
boxes. I do not cover these with crocheting, or 
even crochet a top, and beautify with a flounce 
of muslin. Both of these ways are good, but I 
think not the best. Procure a piece of silver 
perforated papcr, fit it to exactly cover the out- 
side of the box. Work some little design 
through the centre, and bind both edges with a 
narrow ribbon. Fill the box with wool or curled 
hair. Stretch over the top some coarse meshed 
lace, which you can fasten on by sticking pins 
into the box. Then put round the perforated 
paper, fasten it with a bow or two, and the thing 
is done. 

And, as some one said to me, presenting me 
with a box of hair-pins,— 

“May your hair-pin-ness be complete. 

- Kate §. 


WOMEN AS SMUGGLERS. 


It is necessary for the government to employ 
female detectives at custom houses, for women 
are among the most adroit smugglers, and con- 
trive to cheat the government by hiding many 
valuable articles under their clothing: 

As smugglers women are more successful than 
men. The complications of their dress favor the 
business. The modern “chignon” was, for a 
time, a most excellent depository for smuggled 
goods. A woman is remembered who was so 








successfal that she was consta: crossing the 
Goean for the purpove, arid in a few years ac 


quired a hand Pp y-. Itisa strange 
metamorphosis that these adventurers some 

times undergo when caught in their work. Some 
years since, a very pretty woman, remarkable 
for a full bust, broad hips, and plethoric person, 
generally, presented herself for examination, 
She was very polite and affable, and came very 
near escaping detection. But the female detee- 
tive then employed at Castle Garden, no sooner 
put her eyes on the rotund figure of the “object” 
under inspection, than she invited the “party” 
to a private interview. It is incredible what a 
change was soon effected. Suffice it to say, that 
the apparently well-fed and portly dame of a few 
moments before, stripped of innumerable dry. 
goods, stepped into roo gaze reduced to a 
wonderfully thin and rather skeletonized indi- 
vidual. As there is no penalty for smuggling on 
the person except forfeiture, she went sorrowful. 
ly away. 








“THROW OVER A RED-COAT.” 


The following story has its parallel in certain 
nursery literature of the more truthful-terrible 
kind. But the sousing of an occasional seaman, 
to be soon picked up by his friends, has in it 
nothing of the horror inspired by the story of 
the Russian mother who dropped her children 
from her sledge, one after another, to save. her- * 
self from wolves: 


In the war of 1812, an enterprising, dashing 
American officer, with a small boat crew on one 
of the upper lakes, made what now-a-days we 
would call a raid upon a British post on the 
shore of the lake, and scizing some dozen Eng- 
lish soldiers as prisoners, and a boat-load of 
spoils, made with all possible speed for the 
Amcrican post, some thirty miles distant. 

A British boat’s crew was quickly started in 
hot pursuit. With the first morning light the 
pursuers were descried fast gaining on the pur- 
sued. Every exertion at escape was made, but 
soon a musket-shot, sending a spray of water 
near the stern of the American boat, told that 
escape by main strength at the oars was useless, 
and safety could only be secured by some witty 
device. Suddenly, as a second spray of water 
was thrown up by a passing shot, the voice of 
the captain of the American boat was heard. 

“Throw overboard a red-coat,” and ina mo- 
ment after over into the lake went one of the 
British prisoners. 

The Yankee now plied all oars, while soon the 
pursuers were busily engaged rescuing the strug- 
gling red-coat from the water, by which time 
the Yankee was clear of musket-range. 

Bending with redoubled vigor to the oars, the 
British boat was again in eager pursuit, and 
once more the musket-shots fell about the sides 
and stern of the pursued. “Throw overboard 
another red-coat,” cried the American raider, 
and another British soldier splashed into the 
water, to delay by his rescue the pursuers. 

This simple operation was so successfully re- 
peated, that the raiders at last entered under the 
protection of the guns of the American post, 
with half their prisoners and all of their spoils. 


——— — -+@) — ----— 
A MARRIAGE PROCESSION. 
Social habits in the United States change with 
every generation; but in eastern countries they 
remain the same for centuries. Bible customs 
are still practised there, as the following incident, 
from a resident in India, proves: 


At a marriage, the procession of which I saw 
some years ago, the bridegroom came from a 
distance, and the bride lived at Serampore, to 
which place the bridegroom was to come by 
water. After waiting two hours, at length, near 
midnight, it was announced, as if in the very 
words of Scripture: “Behold the bridegroom 
cometh; go ye out to meet him.” % 

All the persons employed now lighted their 
lamps, and ran with them in their hands to fill 
up their stations in the procession. Some of 
them had lost their lamps, and were unprepared, 
and it was then too late to seck them, and the 
cavalcade moved forward to the house of the 
bride, at which place the company entered @ 
large and splendidly illuminated area before the 
house, covered with an awning, where a great 
multitude of friends, dressed in their best appar- 
el, were seated upon mats. 

The bridegroom was carried in the arms of a 
friend, and placed upon a superb seat in the 
midst of the canopy, where he sat a short time, 
and then went into the house, the door of which 
was immediately shut, and guarded by Sepoys. 
I and others expostulated with the door-keeper, 
but in vain. Never was F so struck with our 
Lord’s beautiful parable as at this moment: 
“And the door was shut.” I was exceedingly 
anxious to be present while the marriage formu- 
las were repeated, but was obliged to depart in 
disappointment.— Ward’s View of the Hindoos. 

-_— AH Oorr———————_ 
HUMAN VAMPIRES. 

Men and women, sometimes, by a fearful per- 
version of nature, become like beasts in their 
appetites. They are called vampires, or bats, 
who suck human blood, and sometimes werec- 
wolves, or persons who have the appetites of 
wolves. Appletons’ Journal says: 

Medical men give the name of lycanthropy to 
a kind of monomania which lies at the bottom 
of all the were-wolf steries. In p@pular intcr- 
pretation, a were-wolf is aman or woman who 
has been changed into the form of a wolf, either 
to gratify a taste for human flesh and blood, or 
as a Divine punishment. 

The Rev. Barinz-Gould narrates the history . 
of Marshal de Retz, a noble, brave atid wealthy 
man of the time of Charles VII., in. France. He 
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but in that one he was a terrible being. He de- 
lighted in putting young and delicate children 
to death, and then destreying them, without (so 
far as it appears) wishing to put the flesh or the 
blood to his lips. 

In the course of a lengthened trial, which 
brought his carecr to an end, the truth came to 
light that he had destroyed eight hundred chil- 
dren in seven years. There was neither accusa- 
tion nor confession about a wolf here; it was a 
man afflicted with a morbid propensity of a 
dreadful kind. 

Somewhat different was the case of Jean Gre- 
nier, in 1808. He wasa herd-boy, aged fourteen, 
who was brought before a tribunal at Bordeaux, 
on a most extraordinary charge. Several wit- 
nesses, chiefly young girls, accused him of hav- 
ing attacked them under the guise of a wolf. 
The charge was strange, but the confession was 
still stranger; for the boy declared that he had 
killed and eaten several children, and the fathers 
of those children asserted the same thing. Gre- 
nier was said to be half an idiot; if so, his idio- 
cy on the one hand, and the superstitious igno- 
rance of the peasantry on the other, may per- 
ehance supply a solution to the enigma. 


te 
A MONKEY NURSE, 


As if in revenge on Mr. Darwin for saying that 
men have sprung from monkeys, a monkey in 
New Zealand recently undertook to turn a baby 
intoa monkey. A New Zealand correspondent 
of a California paper says: 


The following partfculars in the early history 
of one of the present members ef Parliament for 
New Zealand are related in all sober earnestness 
in Southern papers. Mr. B.’searly life was spent 
in the wilds of South Africas. When a mere 
infant, he was one day laid peacefully at rest at 
the door of his woodland home. His worthy 
parent, near the cabin, shot the young offspring 
of a large monkey, at which the feelings of the 
affectioiate mamma were of course much wound- 
ed. She was, however, driven away by the ap- 
proaching hunter, and in passing the cabin door 
noticed and stole the future New Zealand legis- 
lator. The loss was not discovered for nearly an 
hor afterward, and then all efforts to find the 
robber proved unavailing. Three months after 
this period, a hunting party came across a fam- 
ily of monkeys in the wilderness, and there, in 
the arms of the careful, although untutored wet- 
nurse, was the long-lost child, who chattered and 
jibbered in the most approved monkey fashion, 
apparently fully equal to the exiencies of the 
situation. Could there be any more convincing 
evidence than this of the affinity between our race 
and those hairy denizens of the woods? 


+o 





JAPANESE SHOES. 


Three kinds of shoes are worn in Japan, a 
brief description of which may interest the 
reader: 1. There is the straw shoe. This con- 
sists of a strong mat of straw, made to fit the 
bottom of the foot, and fastened by means of 
strings going through the mat, and round the 
ankles. The Japanese horses, what few they 
have, are shod with straw, in precisely the same 
way. The mat, being made to fit the bottom of 
the horse’s foot, and turned up a little at the 
sides, is fastened on by means of strings going 
round the leg above the hoof. 2. The second 
kind of shoe is made of cloth for the upper part, 
and this is attached to a sole of felt an inch 
thick, This is the most common shoe of the 
Chinese also. Then, instead of our gum over- 
shoes, the Japanese construct a rude sandal of 
wood, the bottom of which fits the shape of the 
foot, and-across the bottom are two transverse 
sections, one near the toe, and another near the 
heel, forming two huge corks, a toc-cork and a 
heel-cork, of wood, four iffches long, and an 
inch thick. The whole is constructed of one 
solid piece of wood, and kept on the foot by 
means of a strong rope or string fastened to the 
top of the sandal, like the bail of a kettle, under 
which the foot is thrust to the instep, and the 
pedestrian is enabled to move “high and dry,” 
over amuddy road. The tracks of such a trav- 
eller Kk queer enough. Two impressions in 
the soft earth, four inches long, and one inch 
wide, and four or five inches apart, are all you 
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NEW BOOKS, 


Tue YounG DopeE CLus. Among the Brigands. 
By Prof. James De Mille. A story which originally 
appeared in the Companion. Lee & Shepard. 


Japan. Compiled and arranged by Bayard Tay- 
lor. A book of popular reading concerning a coun- 
try pronounced by a recent traveller to be the most 
beautiful and interesting in the world. It covers the 
odd, the curious and the wonderful of Japanese life, 
and is embellished with very nnmerous full page 
illustrations. Pp.280. Published by Scribner & Co. 


Our Distant Cousins. By the author of “What 
Makes me Grow,” “How I Know,” &c. A narrative 
of the curious habits and customs of children in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Pp. 256. Price $150. Pub- 
lished by Henry Hoyt. 


Tom CARTER, or the Ups and Downs in Life. A 


reprint of a captivating English story for boys. Pp. 
%. Price $150. Published by Henry Hoyt. 


Granny BricHt’s BLANKET. By Mrs. C. E. R. 
Davis. Good grandmothers are among the choice 
characters of juvenile fiction, and such a woman 
was “Granny Bright.’”’ The book contains a very 
afecting supplementary story, entitled “The Old 
U Man.” Like each of Henry Hoyt’s new 
books, it is very beautifully printed and bound, and 








For the Companion. 


KATE’S LETTER TO ALIOE. 
Come, Alice, and play 
With Rosa and me. 
We will sit in the yard, 
Under papa’s big tree, 
We can play we’ve a party; 
Of cake I've a slice; 
So come very early. 
O, won’t it be nice? 


Take your Bell in full dress, 
My Rosa to visit, 

We can teach them to play 
Twenty ways in a minute. 


My little pet doll, 

Whose name is Miss Rose, 
Has very blue eyes, 

And quite a small nose; 


Pretty red cheeks, 
With bright, curly hair; 
She can sit very straight 
In a willow arm-chair. 


Her dress is a print 
For me to keep clean; 
Her sack lovely blue, 
As ever was seen. 


Her balmoral stockings 
Go over the knee, 

With shoes just as shining 
As bronze kid can be. 


This letter goes hoping 
That you will come soon. 

So good-by, dear cousin, 
Until it is noon. 


———_ +o - 


KatTiz, 


For the Companion. 
IVY AND THE OGRE. 


Ivy’s brother Granville said she was a “ ’fraid 
cat.” 

He said so because she was so easily fright- 
ened. 

She was afraid of the dark; she was afraid to 
stay alone, or to go down cellar; she was afraid 
of beggars and fire-bells. 

Once she ran to her mother, screaming at some- 
thing she saw in the street. Her mother looked, 
and saw a man with a feather bed on his back! 
Ivy had seen the great object moving along, and 
did not wait to see what it was. 

Ivy’s mother was very sorry that her little girl 
was so foolish, and tried hard ‘to teach her to be 
more brave. 

Old Aunt Lydia used to look soberly through 
her glasses, and say, “Seems to me, Ivy, if you 
was a good little gal, you wouldn’t be so easy 
scart. Good children needn’t be afraid of noth- 
in’ nor nobody.” 





That used to trouble Ivy. She knew she tried 


to be a good girl. 
afraid. 

Ivy was six years old. She did not go to the 
public school with Granville, but to a private 
school in a lady’s house. It was a very pleas- 
ant place to go to, Ivy thought, the school-room 
was so bright and cheerful, with its long, wide 
windows, the pretty carpet, and the pictures on 
the wall. 

The scholars were all young children. There 
were only a few older than Ivy. And the teach- 
er, Mrs. Wellington, was so gentle and kind, that 
Ivy said she was ‘‘’most as good as mamma.” 

One day when school was done, and Ivy was 
putting on her hat to go home, she saw an old 
man going down the street, with a great bag on 
his back. 

“Who’s that old man, Georgic?” she asked of 


But she couldn’t help being 





Neatly illustrated. Pp. 459. Price $1 50. 


That’s an old ogre. 
ing round to get some to carry home in his bag.” 


poor little Ivy, shaking, in her small shoes, with 
terror. : 


only in fun. 


the old man tramping along, just the way she 
would have to take to get home. 
cry. 


what was the matter. 
Georgie had said, he looked very brave, and said, 
“Pooh! I don’t believe it. 
care of you. 


along, ready to dodge into the nearest gate if 
the old ogre looked around. Buthe didn’t. He 
went quite fast, and at length he terned a cor- 
ner, and the children lost sight of him altogether. 


said the little boy. 





they saw some men moving a building on an- 
other street, and a number of little boys were 
“having a ride” in it. 


ddWwn the street to join them, and poor Ivy, left 
suddenly alone, saw the old ogre, with his bag, 
going up to her mother’s door. 

into a yard, close by, and hid behind the fence, 


where she could peep out, and see the old man 
on the step. 


girls,” thought Ivy. 


she crept out, and ran home. 


in, “Don’t let that old man get me, will you?” 


“O,” said Georgie, laughing, “don’t you know? 
He eats children. He’s go- 


Then she ran away, still laughing, leaving 


Georgie did not mean to be unkind. She was 
But it was cruel fun. 
Nearly all the children had gone, and Ivy saw 


She began to 


A little boy who was in her class asked her 
When Ivy told him what 


But I'll go and take 
I’ve got a stick.” 

“O, thank yeu!” exclaimed Ivy, gratefully. 
So they took hold of hands, and walked slowly 


“Didn’t I tell you I could take care of you?” 


When they had almost reached Ivy’s house, 


Ina minute, Ivy’s companion was half way 


“O, he’s after me!”’ gasped Ivy, and she ran 


She saw her mother come to the door. 
“Now he’s asking if they’ve got any little 


Pretty soon, to her great joy, he went away. 
Ivy waited till he was out of sight, and then 


“QO, mother!”’ she exclaimed, as she rushed 


“What old man?” asked her mother, surprised. 
“Why, that old ogre, with a bag on his back, 
To put children in, you know. Georgie Rand 
said so. And he just went away from here. I 
saw him,” sobbed Ivy. 
“Why, you dear little goose!”’ said her moth- 
er. “That was our old herb man. He carries 
herbs in his bag to sell. He wouldn’t take you 
as a gift. : 

“He has five little children of his own at home, 
and they all love him dearly.” 

Ivy wiped her eyes, and felt rather foolish. 

She was glad the old man wasn’t an ogre, and 
didn’t want to eat her up. And she wondered 
how she should feel if her father went around 
selling herbs out of a great bag, and some little 
girl should think he was an ogre, and hide be- 
hind a fence. MaBEL DEANE, 


———_<+9>—___—— 
“CAN’T HELP IT.” 


A little girl often followed after her father 
when he came into the house, with this ques- 
tion: “Father, what can I do for you?” And 
never was she happier than when he gave her 
something to do forhim. Once he said, perhaps 
tired with her asking,— 

“Child, why do you ask that question so often ?”’ 

“O, father,”’ she answered, with two great tears 
swelling in her eyes, “because I can’t help it.” 

It was love that put the question; and her 
readiness to undertake whatever he set her about, 
was proof of the genuineness of that love; she 
wanted always to be doing something for father. 

People sometimes are in doubt whether they 
love God or not. I will tell them how they can 
find out. Are you often asking your heavenly 
Father the same question this little child was 
asking her earthly fatherb Is it one of your first 
thoughts, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?’ And do you keep on asking beca":se you 





one of the older girls. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


~ Jirst o’er the world has its banner unfurled, 
stands on it, emblazoned in glory, 

The great temples of fame are all reared by its name, 
That are known both in song and in story. 


Now my /Jirst is allied to my second with pride, 

For of all is my second the greatest. 

a Ow Jirst be it said that my second was made, 
hough of all that was made not the latest. 


My third looked so grand when it eame from the 
han 

Of my second, who, my first, much did give it, 
For my third to endure must be made all secure 
With iron bolt, band and with rivet. 
Now my whole must be seen by my second, I ween, 
Who will judge if my first be done rightly; 
That all is secure, bid adieu to the shore, 
In my third then we'll bound away lightly. 

E. B. CLEMENT, 

2. 


REBUS NO. 1. 


ann 


XS 
An old adage. 


3. 
CONCEALED CITIES. 






1. My green silk basque became shabby at last. 
2. That ribbon is a great deal too narrow. 
8. I met Zachary half an hour ago. 
4. No, Frank; for truth is always best. 
5. The September “Line Storm”’ is over. 
6. Is she only seven? I certainly thought her 
older. NELL. 
4. 
WORD SQUARE, 
To get up. 
A piece of news. 
To appear, 
A name. E. J. F. 
5. 


REBUS NO. 2, 





By 


A check to extravagance. 


Lucius Goss, 
6. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 
. My first is in yes, but not in no. 
My second is in no, but not in yes. 
My third is in hour, but not in moment. 
My four’h is in moment, but not in hour. 
My jifth is in house, but not in store. 
My sizth is in store, but not in house. 
My seventh is in cat, but not in mouse. 
My eighth is in mouse, but not in cat. 
My ninth isin music, but not in poetry. 
My tenth is in gory. but not in music. 
My eleventh is in daughter, but not in son. 
My twelfth is in son, but not in daughter, 
My thirteenth is in tin, but not in gold. 
My fourteenth is in gold, but not in tin. 
My jifteenth is in beneath, but not in above. 
My whole is something we dearly love. 
C. J. W. 





Conundrums. 


Why are your nose and chin always at variance? 

Words are continually passing between them. 
hy is a washerwoman the most cruel person in 

the world? She daily wrings men’s bosoms. 

Why are the letters ‘‘oz” like a pulpit notice? 
They are for an-ounce-ment. 

When would Paris most resemble a pea? When it 
was being shelled. 

What is the difference between an egg-shell and a 
physician? One is M T, and the other is M, D. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


.. seeategen, May, Hatteras, Cod, Flattery, Can- 
averal. 

2. An idle young man will sometime be an old man 
in need. 

8. Abel, Bare, Eras, Lest. 

4. Tyre, Ravens, Uzzah, Thief, Hagar, Locust, Ish- 
mael, Ezra, Samuel, David, Esau, Elisha, Pestilence. 
Trutu Lies DEEP. 

5. Pointer. 

6. Iowa, Oven, Ween, Anna. 

7. Boat, Oat, At, T (tea). 





Correction. 


The puzzle columns for Dec. 28th and Jan. 4th were 
accidentally transposed. Below we give the correct 
swers to the puzzles for those weeks. 


Answers to Puzzles of Dec. 28th. 


1. The tongue. 

2. “Cease all! In care for war I order you prepare; 
The flying forces of our enemy will say, 
‘Your king was right!’ ’”’ 

3. Margaret, Mary, Emily, Julia, Emma, Frances. 

4. Tear, ear, tea. 

5. Cortland. 

6. Rome, Lowell, Bangor, Paris, Troy. 


Answers to Puzzles of Jan. 4th, 


1. Ripe, Idea, Pear, Earl. 

2. Abba, Baal, Balm, Alms. 

8. Good health is above all wealth. 
4, Leap-Frog. 

6, First understand, then argue. 





cannot help it? 





6. Sable, Sandy, Henry, Pillar, North, Disappoint+ 
t e , 


4. ADIL, 


ment, 
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SIGHTS IN A CHILDREN’S HOS- 
PITAL. 

The ( Boston) ‘Children’s Hospital,’ on the corner 
of Washington and Rutland Streets, receives all sick 
and injured little ones between the ages of two and 
twelve. The following is a description of the place 
and some of the scenes daily witnessed there: 

Inside all is neat, light and attractive. On the 
lower floor, or rather on a level with the “entrance, 
is the reception room, which, on entering, immedi- 
ately impresses you favorably, and makes you feel 
instinctively that the whole house is home-like, per- 
vaded by a womanly, genial presence. A neat tap- 
estry carpet covers the floor; a capacious black wal- 
nut desk occupies the centre of the room. Plain 
white curtains drape the windows. Against the 
wall is a bookease, and disposed in tasteful order are 
inviting looking chairs. A mirror above the man- 
tel, a pier glass between the windows, and a few tab- 
lets in cheerful colors upon the walls, complete the 
simple furnishings of the apartment. 

On the second and third floors are the children’s 
wards. They are five in number, and contain twen- 
ty-eight single beds. These little iron beds are fur- 
nished comfortably, and covered with white spreads, 
The floors are uncarpeted ; but their painted surfaces 
are fresh and shining. Over these floors step little 
feet, in these cosey beds lie little forms, and echoing 
through the rooms comes the sound of childish 
voices, ‘The footsteps are not always light and free, 
nor the reclining forms beautiful to look upon; no, 
no; nor the voices always merry. 

Pale faces, wasted bodies and disfigured frames often 
meet the eyes of the visitor; while the buoyancy of 
youth and the influence of cheerful surroundings as 
often fail to be kept in subjection by disease and de- 
formity. Here in his cot is a little fellow just recov- 
ering from typhoid fever. He has been brought 
from a home where the requisite attention and pure 
air were wanting. 

With the best medical attendance, constant care, 
fresh air and wholesome food, he is slowly coming 
back to health. Sitting in a low chair beside him is 
another poor boy who has been afflicted with the 
same disease, but, unlike his companion, will never 
recover, Dropsy added its ravages to fever, and his 
little life is wasting gradually away. He has nei- 
ther father, nor mother, nor friends—all alone in the 
world—a more emaciated, joyless, hopeless face 
could not be imagined. His form is prematurely 
old and withered. 

ILis eyes have in them a far-away look which nev- 
erscems to rest with recognition on immediate ob- 
jects. On the opposite side of the room is a white- 
headed boy sitting up in his bed, looking happy and 
contented. He has been in the hospital one year 
with hip complaint, has had a surgical operation per- 
formed, and is doing nicely. 

This is the trouble that brings the largest number 
of patients to the hospital. Sometimes they are 
brought in season to be relieved by lying quietly in 
bed with a weight attached to the shortened limb, 
but oftener the malady has been running longer 
than the parents know of, or will allow, and after 
six months rest has proved ineffectual, the worst 
symptoms frequently appear in the form of abscesses 
on the hip. Then the critical operation, that shall 
cure them, or only hasten the inevitable end, must 
be performed. 

One child was brought here whose parents knew 


the first symptoms appeared. It stayed one year, 
and was sent away only relieved. After the child 
had been at the hospital some time, the mother dis- 
covered that the servant, while drawing the child in 
the street, had overturned the carriage, and hearing 
no indications of pain from the little one, had not 
mentioned the affair to the mother. 

This negligence has made an invalid for life, 
where remedy could have been effected, if applied in 
time. Neglect and carelessness cause the greater 
part of these children’s diseases. One of the physi- 
cians sent here from a wretched home a boy who 
was sick with measles. Want of care had caused a 
gathering in one knee. On arriving at the hospital 
he was tenderly cared for, but the crisis for cure had 
passed. The surgeon at last reluctantly said ampu- 
tation must take place, or his vitality would be con- 
sumed. His father and mother never came to see 
him, and when sent for could not be found. 

After the utmost delay the leg was cut off just 
above the knee. The boy now walks about with the 
aid of a crutch, and is as lively as the liveliest in the 
convalescent ward. The little fellow expresses his 
joy that the leg is gone, which was only a most pain- 
ful burden. Those able to be out of bed manifest 
considerable merriment, and seem perfectly uncon- 
scious of their ailments and disfigured bodies. 
Among a diminutive company of four, seated in low 
chairs before a table, taking their twelve o’clock din- 
ner of savory broth, was a little girl painfully de- 
formed, whose features were contorted by the rick- 
ets. Her face was beaming with pleasure, and to 
look at her one instinctively laughed and forgot her 
misfortunes, in-sympathy with the bright spirit, 
which the distortion of the outward form did not 
impair. In such acompany as this one sees many 
Tiny Tims. Dickens’ beautiful creation comes for- 
cibly to the mind, and the heart beats in response to 
the love of poor “Bob Cratchit’’ for suffering, pa- 


tient “Tiny Tim.” 
—_—_>——_——_ 


DUCHESS D’ANGOULEME PEAR. 


A romantic story is told of the origin of this famous 
pear. It may add to the enjoyment with which 
many of our readers eat it: 

A French nobleman, observing his tenant about to 
destroy a fine, thrifty pear tree, inquired the cause. 
He was told that it was a chance seedling, and had 
borne no fruit in twenty years. He had already cut 
its roots preparatory to the first stroke, but was or- 
dered to Jet it remain. He did so, and iu the follow- 
ing yearit was loaded with superb fruit of an entirely 
unknown variety, which at once became celebrated. 
The root-pruning the gardener had given it worked 
likeacharm. Not many years afterwards, when the 
Duchess d’Angouleme was passing through Lyons, its 
inhabitants sent to her their hospitalities. Nine fair 
maidens presented the Duchess with golden salvers, 
on which lay heaped this precious f:uit, and pegged 
her to bestow on it her name; and the pear now rec- 
ognized as the crowning glory of all fruits was 
thenceforward known as the Duchess d’Angouleme. 


> -— 


RATS GNAWING LEAD PIPE, 


It has often been asserted, and often dishelieved, 
that rats will gnaw through lead pipes in order to get 
at water. The Detroit /ree Press confirms the fact 
as follows: Wednesday night a water-pipe in the 
Free Press oftice commenced leaking, and an exami- 
nation disclosed the fact that the rats had gnawed 
away at the pipe until making a hole as large as the 
end of one s finger. The animals have done the same 
thing in some of the warehouses along the docks, 
and, although a waste-pipe may be much handier for 
them to injure, they have never been known to touch 
one, seeming to show that they are in search of pure 
water to quench their thirst. 





bl ieacerrctncini 
“IF I HAD THOUGHT IT WAS JESUS.” 


A Christian gentleman of well-known liberality, 
after listening one day to a sermon on the words, 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, 
ye did it unto me,” uttered the following sentiment: 

“A few days since, I carried to a poor Christian 
woman a comforter, warm, but well worn, and two 
loaves of bread, good, butalittlestale. Had I thought 
it was Jesus I was ministering to, I would have taken 
a new comforter and fresh loaves of bread.” 


a 
NO HARD WOOD. 


With all its splendid advantages, California has 
some drawbacks that seriously mar her attractions: 


A California writer says, ‘We find in California no 
wood for a lever or a pick-handle, better than a pine 
limb. In the whole western half of our country, no 
timber is grown suitable to make a carriage, a wheel- 
barrow, or any kind of farm implement. All these 
are supplied from the East.” 





—-———— 
A GENTLEMAN named Dunlop, being present at a 
party where one of the company had made several 
— on the names of persons present, remarked that 
1e had never heard his name punned upon, and did 
not believe it could be done. 
“There is nothing in the world more easy, sir,” 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


AKTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 
,EMALE COMPLAINTS should be cured, as they 
often can be, by a few doses of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. ee SF PS Es ® 
\ }HITCOMB’S Asthma Remedy.—*A single 
bottle gave relief.”"—J. Uv. Cushing, ioledo, Ohio. 


*TAMPS, Amherst, Mass.—Send stamp for price 
list. Yours, MARSH & GREEN, Amherst, Mass. 
3—I1t 


425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$ e) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me, 


N 


Circulars free. 
38—tf 
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AGICIANS EXPOSE! How toeat Fire! Cut 
offa nose! Fun, etc. 15 cents and stamp. 
wat E. HARRIMAN, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED. To energetic men and women we give 
employment that pays from $410 $8 per day. Ad- 
dress J. LATHAM & CO., 292 Washington, St., Boston, 
Mass. —12t 


EWARE of counterfeits in purchasing Hall's Vege- 
table Sicilian Mair Renewer. The genuine has a pri- 

vate revenue stamp, three inches long, with a likeness of 

Dr. Hall upon it over the cork. s—lIt 


QGEECIAL Discount on Orders received in 
WO January. Send two-cent stamp for Flower and Veg- 
etable Seed Catalogue. SARAH H. MARTIN, Marble- 
head, Mass. 3—eow2t 


MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 


Key Check Outfits. Catalogues,sam- 
ples and full particulars FREE. S. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. sy 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us thanat anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
49-ly 
\ ESLEYAN ACADEMY, Wilbraham, Mass. 
An old and well-established Seminary tor both 
sexes. Winter term commences Dec. 6, and yee ing 


weeks. For Rooms or Catalogue, apply to E. COU 
Principal. t 0—6t 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 

Material. Write for l’rice List to Great WESTERN 
GuN_ Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 35—6m 


PROTRUDING toe is not a sightly thing, say 
nothing about health and comfort. SILVER TIlyPE 
Shoes never wear out at the toe. 
For Sale by all Dealers. 2—4t 
































NEW INVENTIONS—NEW STYLEs, 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 


Highest Excellence, Lowest Prices, 


We introduce this season several new inventions of 
great value; including DAY’S TRANSPOSING Kry. 
BOARD, enabling every performer to transpose the key 
without slightest dificulty. 

Also, NEW STYLES of Cabinet Organs in very rich ang 
beautiful cases, at extraordinarily low prices. 

Full particulars in cireulars and ILLUSTRATED Cat- 
ALOGUES, sent free to any address. 

It can hardly be longer necessary to advertise the quaji- 
ty ofthe Mason & Hamlin's Organs, for it is scarcely dis. 
puted by any that they are THE BEST IN THE WORLD; the 


VERY STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


among instruments of the class. 

Every purchaser may be sure that he fs obtaining, in 
proportion to its size, capacity, style and class the very 
best instrument which it is practicable to produce. We 
are not afraid to warrant all our work as up to even this 
high standard. 

But while the superiority of the Mason & Hamlin Or- 
gans is established, it is not so widely known that the 
prices are not higher than those of ordinary instruments, 
We offer the largest variety in the country—one to thir. 
teen stops—at from $50 to $1000 each. 

Every one interested should at least send for the IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE and CIRCULARS of the 
Company, which COST NOTHING, being sent postpaid, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


596 Broadway, New York, 


3—3t 154 Tremont St., Boston. 





VERY FAMILY should have the White Pine 
Compound in the house. It will relieve lloarse- 
ness, cure a sudden Cold, soothe Irritation or Soreness of 
the Chest and Lungs, and is the best specific for Kidney 
Complaints yet known. Scld by all Druggists. 3—It 
HE GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
PRINTER.—tThe most complete device for marking 
Clothing, Cards, ete., ever invented. Price only $1 00. 
Samples Free: Address H. W. HUBBARD, 
5—13t Hartford, Conn. 


ASENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 

the Photographic Family Record. Spaces tor 12 pho- 

tographs and a complete Family History. Sells at sight. 

Send 75c for sample, or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
- H. COT! 5 


receipt of $ ¢ SOTTLE & CO., P. O. ~ a 
i—t 


Boston, Mass. 

OW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN. 

Paint the Slides, Make Dissolving Views, and Give 
an Exhibition. Also the new and beautiful art of Cata- 
riptic Painting, by which beautiful effects may be ob- 
tained. Full instructions in the above, and illustrations, 
will be found in Harry Hovrs. For copies send 25 
Cents to HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 22 Ann Street, 
New York. *3— 


BOYS! BOYS! BOYS! 
$2 PRINTING OFFICE. Silver Plated Press. 
bee na free. FOUNTAIN & CO., Middletown, Conn, 








“Quite eclipses the more conservative peri- 
odicals of the day.’’—Boston Journal, Mass. 


THE GALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of the 
Family. 





IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTICLES BY OUR 
ABLEST WRITERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE AND ADVEN- 
TURE. 

i” HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR BEST NOVEL- 
STs. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE REVIEW OF 
THE WORLD OF LITERATURE, 

IT IS A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


Price 35 Cents per Number. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE................ $4 PER YEAR. 


Send for Prospectus. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


3- New York. 





45 TN A 
AS IMPROVED IN 
3572 
Excels all Others. 
24 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 
(GF Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. 33—13teop 
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| HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 

‘ of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acres of the best Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 





zope the punster; “just op off half the name, and 
it is Dun.” 


AN ENTERPRISING phrenologist once wrote a po- 
lite note to the late Charles Dickens, asking permis- 
sion to make an examination of his cranium. Mr. 
Dickens replied,— 

“DEAR S1r,—At this time I require the use of my 
skull, but as soon as it shall be at leisure, I will will- 
ingly place it at your disposal.” 


AT A barbers’ festival, recently held in Scotland, 
the chairman said the first shaving implements ever 
in use were stone scissors, and the way they were 
put in operation was by laying the beard on a stone 
and striking it sharply with another stone until re- 
duced to the requisite shape. 


A New Hampsnrre Yankee says that no man in 
his State need ever be minus ‘‘a pocket full of rocks ;” 
but Theodore Parker says of the Granite State, that 
7 is “the land of poor relations and cheap tomb- 
stones.” 


Ir nas been aptly said of Coleridge—the intellect- 
ual dreamer and sensual opi wm-eater—that he was a 





ot no injury it had sustained and could not tell when 


singular mixture of the god and the ¢lod. 


| Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
| State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Vuiley, now for 
| sale, for cash or long credit. These lands are in a mild 
| and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
| raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
| range from $2 to$l0 per Acre. HoMESTEADS FoR ACTUAL 
| SETTLERS. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Home- 
steads only. Soldiers ofthe late war are entitled to a Frer 
HomeEsTEAp of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal to a 
Direct Bounty of $400. 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- 


where, Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, 
44—13t U.P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. * 





DR. S. S. FITCH 
sends his ‘Family Physician,”’ 9 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 





Send for the new edition of 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
Buy the Best. 


After an experlence of several years. during which time 
we have sold thousands of ALL THE F1irsT-CLass Sewing- 
MACHINES, We can unhesitatingly recommend the Wed 
Family Favorite (with the new shuttle and other recent 
improvement )as in our opinion, the BEsT machine for 
GENK AL FAMILY USE. We offer these celebrated ma- 
chines on the most favorable terms, for Cash, Cash by In- 
stallments, as low as $+ per month, or may be paid for in 
work (to be done at home). 
Also, the other first-class Machines on favorable terms, 
for full particulars and circulars, 
Call on or address 

E & PECK 


RIC . 
323 Washington Street, corner West, 
Boston, Mass, 


Sensation Finger Tubes.—If you 
want to laugh right out, send for one and 
your request will be granted. Price 2c, 
2 pw _ 35c. W. F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 

2—8t 
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“9$500 REWARD is offered b; 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manulac- 
ture. 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of Amcrican Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. _ Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 

—ALSO— F 


SMALL GOLD WATCHH 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majorl- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 


Jewellers. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 


7—ly New York and Boston. 


WAIT! WAIT! WAIT! 


Only a little while, and the NEW SINGING BOOK for 
Day Schools will be ready. 
THE NAME 
(which isa first-rate one) will be duly announced 
THE BOOK 
(which is superior to any yet produced) is by 
THEODORE E. PERKINS, 
REV, ALFRED TAYLOR, and 
PROF. C. W. SANDERS. —" 
The price will be 30 per 100. Samplecopics mauve 
for 25 cents. To be published by 


THEODORE E. PERKINS, 


48—eowtf 143 8th Street, New Yorks 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debi iy 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be consie” 
by every parent, in the training of youth, | Price ony 5% 
285 pages, cloth. Sent by mail, post-paid, on mere 2 abe 
price. Thousands have been taught by this work NODY 
way to health and hap iness. ddress_ the PEA 
MEDICAL INS: ITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston 
Mass., or Dr. W. H. PARKER, the Assistant Physicis 

37—tt 











be 
ENT, GOODNOW & CO., Boston, Mass. Pu 
B lish “Tue PATENT STaR,” sell Patents, and sive 





Send your cirection to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. - oman sly 


profitable agencies to canvassers. 35—I2ua 
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